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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
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“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” Keats. 
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Conditions of Labor in Europe. 
BY EVA McCDONALD-VALESH. 
VJ—Germany. 

The German labor movement is already so well- 
known to our people that I speak of it more briefly 
than if it were unknown territory. 

To the student of economics the word ‘‘Germany”’ 
brings up a mental picture of an intelligent, thrifty, 
determined people, living under a most autocratic 
government and yet leading the world in radical 
thought. 

Germany is supposed to be the center of all social- 
istic thought and action. It is often held up for our 
emulation as an example of a far more advanced labor 
movement than our own. 

My stay in Germany was shorter than in other coun- 
tries; yet, as I happened to be there during the session 
of the Trade Union Congress, I had an unusually good 
opportunity to meet the leaders and learn the charac- 
ter of the movement. 

I think the character of the German people is not 
overestimated in popular accounts. They are com- 
pelled to accept a very low standard of living. They 
are ruled by a most autocratic government, yet they 
are industrious, thrifty, patient and determined. We 
can hardly realize, in this country, what it means for 
a man to be continually persecuted and imprisoned 
because he dares to speak for economic freedom; 
because he tries to help those who are bearing such 
a heavy burden that they are almost helpless. Yet, 
such is the case. Men and women devote the best of 
their lives to the labor movement, and, instead of a 
cross of honor from the government, receive a prison 
badge. : 

In all the struggle which has been going on in Ger- 
many in the past few years, we have heard always of 
the socialistic agitation. One might hear, in a casual 
way, of a trade union movement, but usually with the 
impression that it was of little account and rather dis- 
credited by the great leaders of economic thought. 

It was a distinct surprise to find a vigorous, flourish- 
ing and aggressive trade union movement in Germany. 
Next to the fact that trade unions exist in Germany, I 
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was surprised to find that such leaders as Liebknecht 
and Bebel favor them. 

The trade union movement is comparatively new in 
Germany. It had many severe struggles in asserting 
its right to exist. 

The socialists, at first, opposed trade organization, 
and some of them still do so. But the trade union 
came, because it was an absolute necessity of the 
times, and it will stay because the workers will not be 
without its protection and assistance, now that they 
are beginning to see what it really means. 

The Germans have tried political agitation without 
economic organization, and are convinced that it will 
not suffice. 

It is encouraging to note that Von Elm, a socialist, 
and member of the reichstag, went back to Germany, 
after several years’ residence in this country, and 
began to organize trade unions. He encountered bit- 
ter opposition in some quarters, but that feeling is 
gradually dying out. The trade union movement 
may now be said to be on a firm basis, and it will 
grow rapidly in the coming five years. 

Some socialists, more narrow and intolerant than 
the leaders, claimed that the trade unionists them- 
selves would vote to dismiss the executive council of 
the central body, corresponding to our A. F. of L. On 
the contrary, there was an overwhelming vote in favor 
of retaining the executive committee. I do not mean 
to say that the trade unionists are opposed to the 
socialists. On the contrary, they are very nearly all 
members of the socialist party; but they know the 
value of trade unions, and will not permit any inter- 
ference with them from the more narrow and preju- 
diced element, which believes that political action is 
the panacea for all evils. 

A word, too, in regard to German socialism. | 
believe that it is suited to the conditions to be met in 
that country. It is also suited to the German temper- 
ament. In fact, it grew out of these two things. 
With all due respect to Karl Marx, I believe he would 
have written some things differently if he had lived 
in other countries. While all may agree as to the 
general principles underlying the socialist philos- 
ophy, yet the people of each nation, even while call- 
ing themselves socialists, modify the tenets to suit 
their temperament and the form of government which 
seems to them most nearly ideal. 

I mention this point because there has been a per- 
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sistent attempt on the part of some people to force 
upon the Americans what seemed to them the German 
ideas and to count everybody out who didn’t swallow 
that whole. I am convinced that this plan is not 
advisable, and will retard rather than hasten the day 
of economic emancipation. 

And, in this connection, I might remark that the 
war of self-styled socialists on the trade union move- 
movement of America will lose much of its force when 
they must admit that the Germany, which they are so 
fond of holding up as an example, has a trade union 
movement very like our own. 

I investigated wages and standards of living. I 
found them very similar to those of Austria, although 
the Germans choose different articles of food, yet the 
standard is far below that of this country. The prices 
of food are a trifle lower than in Austria, but wages 
are very little better. Germany has certain districts 
where the standard of living falls so low that one 
marvels at the sturdiness and good health of the peo- 
ple. In other places, the amount and variety of food 
is very fair. . 

Strikes are frequent and bitterly contested. A large 
proportion are successful. Of course, the strikes are 
usually for an increase of wages. The unions are 
doing a great work in organizing trades and giving 
the workers independence. Although badly ham- 
pered by government censorship and the poverty of 
the workers, yet they are forging ahead, because they 
contain a vital principle which cannot be stamped out. 

The Germans seem fairly well versed in the Ameri- 
can movement, and spoke very kindly of it. Even 
Liebknecht and Bebel, in their public speeches, urge 
the organization of trade unions, and Liebknecht spoke 
of his impressions received in this country, and said 
he hoped to be able to make another visit some day. 





The Ballot and Bribery. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 
Petitions not sweetened 


With gold, are but unsavory and oft refused. 
—Massinger. 


‘The best of consciences are bought and sold, 
—Dr. Wolcot 


And were not honesty the road to want, 


, It would not be that slighted thing it is. 
—Osman, 


And conscience, truth and honesty are made 


To rise and fall, like other wares of trade, 
—Moore. 


The rapid increase of wealth in Rome had a debas- 
ing effect on political morality, as frequent laws against 
bribery prove. Bribery may be said to have arisen 
about 181 B.C. There were earlier laws de Ambitu, 
but they were intended by the nobility to check the 
new men from canvassing. In time canvassing and 
bribery became synonymous, and were expressed by 
the same term—amdi/us. In the time of the dictator- 
ship of Sylla, about 80 B. C., the senate was composed 
chiefly of those who could win the votes of the people 
by bribing freely and exhibiting costly shows. These 
corrupt officials monopolized all the powers of the 
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state. In the days of Cataline a bribery law was 
enacted, and under it Sulla and Pzetus were found 
guilty of bribery, their election as consuls declared 
void, and their accusers appointed in their places by 
the senate. The young nobles of Scipio’s camp in 
Numidia said: ‘‘At Rome all things might be had for 
money.’’ When Consul-elect Murena was indicted for 
bribery, Cicero defended him, and the orator’s speech 
is extant. Murena was acquitted. By every art of 
intrigue and bribery Bibulus was elected consul at the 
time of Czesar’s election by acclamation. The last 
thing in the last or seventh book of Czsar’s Gallic 
War is a statement of his disposition of his forces 
while he was at Rome looking after his election. 

Long has England been a brew of political corrup- 
tion. Hallam, in his Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, states that the earliest precedent on record of 
bribery in elections was the case of Thomas Long, 
1571. He was ‘‘a very simple man and of small capac- 
ity to serve in that place.’’ He gave to the mayor 
of Westbury ‘‘44 for his place in parliament.’’ But 
nothing came out of the investigation, of course. 
Joseph Grego, historian and antiquarian, mentions the 
sane case. 

Embassadors from the French court, as far back as 
1680, bribed the chief men of the English court by 
money and presents, and Lords Russell and Hollis 
were found with itching palms. Charles II.’s court 
could not, by bribery or any other foul methods, over- 
throw the parliament that opposed him. Hallam says: 
‘*The leaders of this parliament were, in general, very 
corrupt men, but they knew better than to quit the 
power which made them worth purchase."’ In the 
thirteenth century the franchise was regarded as a 
burden, subjecting the elector to the payment of his 
part of the wages of the representative. In 1685 it 
was said within the walls of parliament that ‘‘many of 
the members had been unduly returned.’’ As soon as 
the position of parliamentarian became an honorary 
one, bribery began. So common had it become, that 
an act was passed in 1695, imposing severe penalties 
on ‘‘such evil-disposed persons as by bribery, treating 
and other unlawful means, endeavored to influence the 
choice of the electors in favor of themselves or their 
friends.’’ 

The extraordinary extravagance of the Marquis of 
Wharton was the immediate cause of this act. The 
historian Haunay speaks of Wharton as the “‘patri- 
arch of the art of corruption.’’ The same able writer 
describes this policy as being moulded ‘‘to forward the 
designs of an oligarch by the attraction of a dema- 
gogue, a branch of higher art which has had imitators 
and has them still.’’ And that accurately depicts the 
motives of present-day election-mongers, The wealthy 
Wharton ascertained the christian names of electors 
and saluted them as though they were his bosom com- 
panions. He bribed the children with sweetmeats 
and new clothes. He impoverished himself finally-by 
wholesale corruption. 

The election experiences of the celebrated states- 
man, Sir Robert Walpole, were of the most sensa- 
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tional character. Young Robert first sat for Castle 
Rising, a ‘‘pocket’’ borough in the agricultural county 
of Norfolk, where he was first elected in 1701. A year 
later he was returned for King’s Lynn and sat for that 
borough many years. In 1711 he was expelled from 
his office as war secretary for “high breach of trust 
and notorious corruption,’’ and committed to the 
tower. His seat was declared vacated by his impeach- 
ment, but the electors of King’s Lynn returned him 
again and again, re-electing him as fast as the house 
of commons declared his election void. The accession 
of George I placed Walpole once more in parliament 
and once more in office. 

At the Westminster election in 1741 corruption was 
so gross that the affair came into parliament and two 
members were unseated. Troops had surrounded the 
polls on election day and prevented a full vote. At 
the new election the unseated candidates were returned. 
Scores of ballads celebrated this triumph of popular 
opinion over military force, and a banquet was given 
‘“‘to commemorate the success of December 21, 1741, 
and to still further promote the same public spirit.’’ 
Nine-tenths of the election contests of past centuries 
deal with this same Westminster, now the western 
central section of London. ‘The election wars of can- 
didates were sometimes carried to the turf, where one 
horsewhipped the other, as happened at the Litchfield 
races in 1745. : 

George Bubb Dodington records in his diary that he 
spent £4,000 on 400 electors, in Bridgewater, and then 
was beaten, owing, as he writes, ‘‘to the bribery and 
corruption of my opponents.”’ 

John Wilkes was committed to the tower for ‘ a most 
infamous and seditious libel,’’ in 1763. But the people 
re-elected him on his release, and then sacked every 
house which refused to illuminate for him. A boot 
and petticoat, symbolical of the immoral and unpop- 
ular Prince of Wales, were arranged to be burned on 
a scaffold, but Lord Mayor Harley seized them and 
bore them away. Ballads commemorated the event 
as ‘‘The Rape of the Petticoat.’’ But the popularity 
of the political coxcomb and unprincipled demagogue, 
Wilkes, finally fell off. 

Twice in succession, in 1790 and 1806, the candidates 
for Hampshire only secured their seats by an outlay 
equal to more than $125,0v0, and the unsuccessful can- 
didates are supposed to have spent more. But far 
more costly was the ‘‘spendthrift election’”’ at North- 
amption, when three earls, Halifax, Northampton and 
Spencer, impoverished themselves in supporting their 
respective nominees, Osborne, Rodney and Howe. 
Spencer spent over £100,000; each of his opponents 
spent £150,000—altogether about £2,000,000, The 
senseless fight ruined Halifax. 

The corruption through the ‘‘pocket boroughs’’ has 
already been pointed out. 





{Nn the year 1829, in England, an invention for full- 
ing bonnets and caps was prohibited, for it was ‘‘holden 
inconvenient to turn so many laboring men to idle- 
ness.”’ 


Child Labor. 
BY M, RAPHAEL. 


‘The child labor evil has almost passed away from 
the state of New York.’’ So writes the New York state 
factory inspector in his report of 1894. 

In the light of his experience in connection with 
the department, and the figures quoted, it would be 
foolhardiness to question the statement. It is not my 
purpose here to criticise any report. To ascertain if 
the child labor evil has passed away in New York state, 
and to what extent it may exist in other sections, is 
what I have in view, in the hope that its demoralizing 
influences may be checked. 

We are here met with a problem that may perplex 
the highest minds and test to the utmost a subject of 
inquiry, wherein prejudice must be set aside and the 
fullest light reflected, to aid in the solution of one of 
the chief obstacles in the development of modern 
industrialism. The reports of factory inspectors show 
positively that some good results have been achieved 
by legislation, and we may obtain some added benefits 
by amendments of factory inspection laws. What shall 
these amendments be? and, if enacted into law, can 
they be, and are they, enforced? 

Let us see: The report of the factory inspector of 
the state of New York for 1894 informs us that 182 
children were ordered discharged who were under the 
age of fourteen, and 238 illiterate children, under 
sixteen, were found, as far as the investigation 
reached. At these figures, it should be remembered, 
that all workshops and factories in that state have 
not been investigated, owing largely to the need of 
a larger force of inspectors than from any neglect of 
duty. 

Florence Kelly, factory inspector of Illinois, states, 
in a recent report, that 500 children under fourteen 
years were discharged, under the law, from further 
work. Child labor in Illinois has increased from 721 
in 1894 to 1,307 in 1895. Of this vast number, 1,130 
were little girls, at least two-thirds of whom could 
neither read nor write the English language. 

The factory inspector’s report of New York for 
1895 will show that the number of places inspected 
employed 567,994 persons, of which 13,854 were under 
sixteen years of age, 174 under fourteen, and 280 were 
illiterate. 

In reading these figures, does it not strike the student 
of economics that this subject should receive wider 
attention, in order that we may arrive at some con- 
clusion that may aid in restoring to the adult worker 
his employment and placing the child under sixteen 
where it belongs—in the school house? 

The following statistics serve to show that some 
changes should be made by increasing the age limit. 
Severe penalties attached thereto for violatlon of fac- 
tory laws would result in their enforcement. The 
age limit in different states, where children may 
work, is as follows: Massachusetts, 13 years; New 
York, 14; New Jersey, boys, 12, girls, 14; Pennsyl- 
yania, 13; Ohio, 12, at non-dangerous work; Illinois, 








14; Michigan, 14; Maine, 12; Minnesota, 14; Rhode 
Island, 12. 

The following are a few extracts from a paper read by 
Florence Kelly at the convention of factory inspectors: 


Besides the 8,130 children under sixteen years of 
age, whom we found at work, and for whom we 
stamped affidavits, there are probably hundreds whom 
we have failed to find, because our appropriation has 
never been sufficient to enable us to cover the whole 
state in any one year. 

In addition to the factory and workshop children, 
we estimate that there are at least 6,000 others engaged 
as cash, messenger, telegraph and newsboys, as boot- 
blacks, office boys, cash and laundry girls. Over these 
children no officer of the state has any control, and 
there is, therefore, no available means of ascertaining 
their number even as roughly as that of the manu- 
facturing. 

In Chicago alone the school census of 1894 showed 
6,887 children between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years who attend no school. Of these thousands, it is 
a modest estimate which assumes that several hundred 
are at work. 

In short, the factory inspectors of Illinois believe 
that there are in our state to-day from 15,000 to 20,000 
children under sixteen years of age working for their 
living, not including farm hands, mine boys (chiefly 
in coal mines), or children engaged in domestic service. 

There is nothing in the nature of the industries of 
Illinois which calls for the employment of young chil- 
dren. The ancient claim that cotton and silk workers 
must begin very early to acquire skill of wrist and 
fingers required for their occupation, does not hold in 
Illinois, where there is virtually no textile industry. 

he distribution of the children shows that their 
employment is not a matter of especial adaptability 
of little hands to delicate tasks. On the contrary, 
what could be more revolting than the presence of 
300 children in the Chicago stock yards, scores of them 
standing ankle deep in blood and refuse, as they do 
the work of butchers? Or what could be less suited 
to the capacities of boyhood than splitting bones at 
an unguarded buzz-saw? What work more unsuited 
to girls of ten and twelve years than sorting and mark- 
ing foully-soiled clothing in laundries, or for girls 
of fourteen than running heavy foot-power sewing 
machines? 

The condition of the wage-earning children of IIli- 
nois, considered from all points of view, is worse in the 
sweat-shops, the stockyards and the glassworks. 

The children in these three industries are, in gen- 
eral, unable to write a letter or to read a story printed 
in English. Of the hundreds of children who come 
to our office and have the required age affidavit made, 
many born in Chicago and brought up under the deep 
shadow of the public schools of the city, cannot write 
their names, and scores who can write that, can write 
nothing else, but not only are immigrant children put 
to work before learning English, but children native to 
the foreign colonies of which Chicago is so largely 
composed, grow up strangers to the English language. 

The whole situation of the wage-earning children 
in Illinois is much aggravated by the lack of power 
and authority on the part of the inspectors to order 
safeguards and sanitary improvements. There is no 
such power residing in any officer of this state. 

The statute of 1893 was intended to do away with 
some of the more sensational features of the employ- 
ment of children, without interfering with an abundant 
supply of children under sixteen years of age in the 
labor market. Public opinion seems to have reached 
the stage of virtual unanimity in condemning the 
gross exploitation of very young children. It is no 
longer the trade unions alone who protest against this. 
They are reinforced by the pulpit, by a few able and 
earnest men in the medical profession, as they have 
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been for years past supported by the factory inspectors 
in the demand for the abolition of child labor. The 
only open defender of child laber are a few foolish 
philanthropists who maintain that little boys and girls 
should contribute to the support of the family, for- 
getting that every child displaces an adult. : 

From time to time a voice is raised on behalf of the 
lotal prohibition of the employment of children to the 
age of sixteen, with compulsory education, manual 
training and scholarships for needy children. Every 
inspector of my acquaintance agrees in believing that 
lo be the ultimate solution of the child labor question. 

Mr. Jordan, of New York, gives us a few of the 
southern states and their child-workers, as follows: 

North Carolina has the largest proportion of child 
labor, and, as might be expected, shares with South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, New Mexico, Georgia 
and Virginia, the greatest proportion of ignorance. 
In the state of North Carolina fourteen and ten one- 
hundredths per cent of the labor population are chil- 
dren, while South Carolina has /en and twenty-five 
one-hundredths per cent. 

The closing sentence of Mrs. Kelly’s paper, to raise 
the age limit of children to sixteen, would help very 
largely to remove one of the black spots of our pres- 
ent age, 7guorance of the child—a most trying task to 
impose. The workers must be taught not to send 
their offspring to the factory, mine or workshop dur- 
ing the period of life when the school house should 
be the place to mould the mind of the future parent 
and citizen. What an army of intelligent young men 
and women there would arise in the near future! The 
text-books of the school house giving lessons on mod- 
ern economics, representatives of the people on our 
boards of education controlling these agencies for 
good—the workshop or factory could not be made to 
the toiler of twelve or fifty years of age a veritable 
living death. The task-master of to-day would look 
upon his work-people as human and not as viewed 
to-day—mere machines, made to serve the whims and 
caprice of an employer, purely because of his wealth 
in money or land. 

Let me not be regarded here as becoming Utopian. 
Facts are stubborn things, and the public officials of 
many states herein referred to agree that the age limit 
must be changed. It is for the best minds to pursue 
this work of what methods to employ to take the child 
out of the workshop. How shal! this great change be 
wrought? When and where shall we first attempt to 
revolutionize a relic of ignorance ? 

Let us begin at once, and let the worst phase of child 
labor in North Carolina be made the point of attack, 
and so on throughout every state that suffers from that 
evil, They who have their children in the workshop 
to-day may have to bear a temporary sacrifice, if the 
question were to be settled at a moment’s notice. 
Every child who is sent to the workshop or factory 
becomes a competitor to adult labor, and is not only 
an agency to reduce wages, but finally destroys every 
channel of employment to the father. Hence, crime, 
the prison, poorhouse, or a pauper’s grave. 

The great theme of to-day that is absorbing the 
attention of the people, namely, the money question, 
is, after all, subject to change, whatever may be the 
immediate result of the present political issue. Not so 
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with the subject of my writing. Let it go forth that 
child labor must and shall be checked. The workers 
must be educated into a knowledge of its evils. This 
done, the economist, doctor and scientist must use 
their influence and learning on the side of humanity, 
and aid in the perpetuation of our republic and the 
maintenance of our free institutions. 

Then shall we pass from among the active workers 
of life and leave an heirloom that has given freedom 
to the child, who will not forget to place a flower on 
our graves and say, ‘“To those we love and remember.”’ 





One Workingman’s Influence. 
BY DR. U. M. WEIDEMAN. 
The good can never be unfortunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind 


The height of virtue is to serve mankind. 
—Granger. 


Away back in 1853 there lived in old Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, a plain, ordinary workingman, whose 
name was not known beyond the limits of his native 
town. I might call him Jack Dunning, and, perhaps, 
not one of those who read this sketch might know 
whether it was his right name or not, but he was a 
man of clear, distinct character, and the first out-and- 
out trade unionist I ever knew. Any workingman of 
sound, practical, common sense might do all, or more, 
than he did, and yet he did mighty things. 

At that time the trade union was in its infancy in 
this country and in Europe, and the great mass of the 
trades, as well as other toilers, worked from fourteen 
to sixteen hours for a day’s work, and the writer of 
this sketch, when a youth, has done many a day’s 
honest, hard, manual labor of eighteen hours a day; 
and I want to write down the emphatic opinion that 
only for trade unionism the day’s work would now be 
as long and dreary as it ever was. Mark the assertion 
I make: Capital never did and never will, of its own 
free will, give one iota of freedom or wage-deliverance 
to humanity in the creation of the world. 

But, to my man. This one man aroused thought 
and action among dozens of mechanics and laborers 
in his circle of life by hammering away at men and 
boys on the lines of labor reform and organization. 
He did not go out of the rounds of his daily work, 
and was always at his post in working hours. He lost 
no time to do it, but, in season and out of season, the 
great theme of his life was to uplift and humanize 
every one around him, and yet he was nocrank. He 
was at home on any topic of the time. If he drove a 
nail, he drove it with a will. There was no twaddle 
in anything he did. He made vigorous, hearty trade 
unionists of every man and boy in the place where he 
lived, and of women and girls, as well. 

And I think the circle of his influence is widening 
still, though he sleeps quietly—as he lived—with no 
stone to mark the spot where he lies. Not one of his 
children ever was known to do a mean act, and all of 
them fill good positions among the best of men and 
women. No doubt, there are thousands of such men 
in our country, but no eulogy can be too high for such 
aman, aud not one of such can ever live in vain. 


Patent Rights vs. Patent Wrongs. 

Richard Cobden said: ‘I have a growing doubt of 
the value and justice of the patent system, whether as 
regards the interest of the public or the inventors.”’ 

Lord Granville, president of the board of trade, and 
chairman of committee on patent bills, told parlia- 
ment: ‘The only persons who derive any advantage 
from the patent laws are members of the legal pro- 
fession.”’ 

M. Michel Chevalier: ‘‘The patent system, as con- 
stituted in all countries where it is established, is a 
monopoly that outrages liberty and industry.”’ 

I. Stirling, to the Glasgow chamber of commerce: 
‘They can only give the exclusive use of an idea to 
one person by injuriously limiting the intellectual 
activity of all others. A patent right is less a property 
in ideas than a monopoly of thought.’ 

Mr. Hall, Aberdeen ship builder: ‘‘As the sailor is 
a prey to crimps, so is a ship contractor a prey to pat- 
ent mongers.”’ 

T. N. Benard, editor Journal des Economists: ‘lf 
the first man, not content with claiming his hut, had 
pretended that the idea of building it belonged exclu- 
sively to him, and that, consequently, no other human 
being had a right to build a similar one, the neighbors 
would have revolted against so monstrous a pretension, 
and would never have allowed so mischievous an 
extension of the right which he had in the produce of 
his labor.”’ 

The inventor says: “I am about to bring ruin on 
such and such manufacturers, to condemn a crowd of 
workers to idleness; but you must grant me a privilege 
which will place me beyond the reach of all opposi- 
tion, and allaw me to make a fortune quickly and 
without much chance of failure.’’ 

The manufacturer may see all his looms or machines 
rendered useless, all his outlets closed, by the intro- 
duction of a cheaper means of production. Why 
make a golden bridge for him who enters the arena 
with arms more subtle and more finely tempered than 
those of his adversary ? 

Printing and gunpowder appeared in the world with- 
out the guarantee of patents; so also with the tanning 
of hides, the spinning of thread, weaving, dyeing, etc. 

Unjust exactions cannot be made under a system of 
open competition, but always spring up under the 
shelter of privilege. 

Bastiat said that the greatest service that could be 
conferred on mankind would be to remove the obsta- 
cles which stand between his efforts and the supply of 
his wants. 





HE in whom the love of repose predominates will 
accept the first creed, the first philosophy, the first 
political party he meets, —most likely his father’s. He 
gets rest, commodity, reputation; but he shuts the door 
of truth. He in whom the love of truth predominates 
will keep himself aloof from all moorings and afloat. 
He will abstain from dogmatism, and recognize all the 
opposite negations between which, as walls, his being 
is swung. He submits to the inconvenience of suspense 
and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate for truth, 
as the other is not, and respects the highest law of his 
being.—/merson. 
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THE trade union movement is the most com- 
prehensive of any or all previous efforts of the 
workers to secure amelioration of their condi- 
tion; to lighten the burdens of the laborer; to 
more equalize the opportunities of life and the 
opportunities of nature, and to inaugurate 
exact justice among all people. Its tread is 
light, its step is steady; it keeps right on, 
unscathed by ridicule, satire, vituperation or 
antagonism; it is in the middle of the road, 
and that road is labelled, emancipation. 


THE greatest opposition to progress, resulting 
from the successful inauguration of labor’s de- 
mands, necessarily emanates from the wealthy 
idlers and their cohorts. Under a more just 
system of society, toward which the labor 
movement is shaping economic, industrial and 
social conditions, the idlers will be—not bosses 
—the hungry tail-enders of the human family. 


IS IT TO BE EVER THUS? 


The world is filled with the cry that there is 
something wrong at the foundation of society. 
There are but few thinking people who will not 
admit that there is something wrong with our 
social system. ‘The fields are green, the earth 
yields up her bounty, the sea and soil their 
riches, all nature is generous in her bountiful 
gifts, man is a willing worker, genius has made 
it possible to make the laborer’s productivity 
manifoldly greater than was his progenitor’s, 
and, though the people are anxious for better 
conditions of life and are willing to labor to 
secure them, few if any men really desire to 
shrink from work if given the opportunity, 
providing they receive the reward or result 
which will give them those requirements or 
comforts which befits the life of a reasonable, 
civilized human being. Yet, in spite of nature’s 
bounty and man’s energy and willingness to 
strive, despite progress made, there can be 
no doubt that misery, heart-rending misery, 
abounds. 

We may boast of our modern civilization; 
we may pride ourselves upon our constitutional 
and political liberty; we may feel the swelling 
throbs of enthusiasm as we read the beautiful 
sentiments of human freedom in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But when we consider 
the fact that there are myriads of men out of 
employment through no fault of their own, 
modern society stands convicted of a great 
wrong, a great crime against them. So long 
as there is one man who, requiring work and 
willing to work to sustain him and his, cannot 
find it, to him does society do an injustice. 

Yes, while it is true that all agree that there 
is something wrong at the basis of modern 
society, there is less agreement as to the means 
by which the necessary changes and remedies 

an be brought about. While the leaven is 
working in the different phases of the organ- 
ized labor movement, the whole outside world 
stands aghast with its own impotency to cure 
or even allay the evils resulting from the con- 
ditions of modern industry and commerce. 

We see densely packed tenements where 
workers are housed, recalling the famous pris- 
oners in the black hole of Calcutta; the work- 
ers in the bowels of the earth, delving like the 
ants in the hills, and often as ruthlessly crushed 
under the heel of greed; the factory, shop 
and mill operatives ruled in their motions by 
the velocity with which steam and electricity 
can drive the wheels of machinery; the women 
taking the places of men at hard manual labor, 
and they in turn being supplanted by the toil 
of young and innocent children, whose years 
should be spemt, and profitably spent, in the 
school rooms and the play grounds. 

While all this is ravaging our civilization, 
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there are myriads of our fellow-toilers who 
walk our cities and stalk like spectres through- 
out our country, vainly pleading for an oppor- 
tunity to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. Those employed, overworked and 
underpaid, while the rest—the ‘‘superfluous’’ 
balance—may, through lack of opportunity to 
find work at all, go down step by step to the 
verge and abyss of misery, demoralization and 
despair. Modern society answers these condi- 

‘ tions with erecting more jails and alms-houses, 
the police club or the military force. 

The labor movement, after all the assertions 
and claims are made, and after all the impo- 
tent attempts to allay the evils of our industrial 
chaos, or quell the turbulence arising there- 
from, places an interrogation point and asks, 
‘* Wherefore?’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘For whom?’’ 

The trade unions of modern times say with 
a great economist, that ‘‘It is far more import- 
ant to work at the prevention of misery than 
to multiply places of refuge for the miserable ?’’ 

That the practical application and work to 
prevent misery is by finding the opportunities 
for employment, to reduce the hours of labor, 
to secure better homes, improved surround- 
ings, which elevate the mind and cultivate the 
better natures of men; to build schools and 
play grounds instead of arsenals and jails; to 
remove the cause of the greatest incentive to 
demoralization and depravity, for, with Car- 
lyle, the trade unions say that the saddest 
sight presented to mankind is the workers who 
can find no work to do. It is a commentary 
upon our civilization, and one which reflects 
upon our sense of justice, our economy and 
our humanity. 

The trade unions make no pretensions of 
what their highest aim or ultimate ideal may 
be, but they make the only practical, tangible 
battle to-day against the unjust conditions 
resulting from our anarchic industrial meth- 
ods, and despite all cant, ridicule, antago- 
nism and condemnation, they are more human 
than the dilettante humanitarians; more chari- 
table than the organized charities; afford more 
protection than all other forms of organization 
combined against the aggressions of corporate 
interests; more deeply religious than all forms 
of recognized sectarianism. 

The trade unions recognize that conditions 
of toil cannot continue for all time to come as 
they are to-day; injustice, wrong, class legis- 
lation and monopoly of opportunity must make 
way for a higher and nobler conception of 
men’s rights and men’s duties toward each 
other; that of all the panaceas offered for the ills 
of mankind, there are none which apply them- 
selves so readily and so practically to battle 
for the rights of the workers or the people of 
to-day, and which will so surely secure them 


final emancipation for all time to come, as do 
the class organizations of labor—the trade 
unions, 

The workers are organizing; the trade unions 
are the real defenders of the people’s inter- 
ests, the living, throbbing, working engines to 
secure civilized, humane, societary conditions 
for all mankind. No! It will not ever be 
thus. 





A MODEL EMPLOYER. 


Recently, the Central Labor Union, of Lock- 
port, N. Y., moved by the pathetic appeal of 
an employe of the bookbindery of Mr. Adolph 
Laux, who, in her desperation at the cruel 
conditions prevailing in that factory, quit the 
establishment, and also, at the request of the 
bookbinders’ union, urged the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to place the product of Laux’s 
factory on our ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’’ list. 

As is our usual practice, we want the ‘‘other 
side’ of every controversy, and wrote Mr. 
Laux, requesting his version of the complaint. 
His answer came in due time, but, though he 
furiously proclaimed his generous disposition 
toward his employes, his defense really, but 
evidently unconsciously, is an admission of 
every ground of complaint made against him. 

Having replied to his letter in a manner 
suitable to the incident, we are of the opinion 
that it would not prove uninteresting reading 
to our friends, and therefore publish it. It 
is as follows: 

OFFICE OF 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De Soro BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, August 28, 1896. 


Mr. Adolph Laux, Blank Book Manufacturer, 
Lockport, N. Y.: 

DEAR S1R—I am in receipt of your favor of the 26th, 
being a reply to mine of the 21st, and I am free to say 
that I noted its contents with much astonishment, 
inasmuch as it is your version of the controversy in 
the matter of the complaint lodged by the organized 
workers of Lockport against the unfair attitude of 
your firm toward its employes. 

In your establishment you say you have five persons 
employed. To one (a man) you pay $10 per week; a 
young man, of seventeen years, who has worked three 
years for you, receives $6 per week, and three women, 
of whom you say the youngest is over twenty-one 
years, are receiving, respectively, $4.50, $3.50 and 
$3.25 per week as wages. 

You seem to regard that the complaint made by 
organized labor is one which does you a gross injus- 
tice, and yet, you can offer in your defense a state- 
ment that you are paying women—women who are 
expected to lead humane, civilized and _ respectable 
lives—wages such as you say you pay. If there were 
anything lacking to the justness of the attitude of 
organized labor, in this instance, you have furnished it. 

You stigmatize as untrue the statements made by 
the Lockport Central Labor Union, that your estab- 
lishment is operated by night; and yet, in the very 
same sentence, you admit that night work has been 
done ‘‘not more than twenty times in the last six 
months.”’ 

You complain that the Central Labor Union requests 
you to close your establishment at six o'clock in the 
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evening, and open not before seven in the morning 
which, even should you allow an hour for the midday 
meal, would still be ten hours a day. 

You say that the girls often ask to be permitted to 
work two and one-half to three hours at night, or to 
take ‘‘paper-folding to their homes.’’ One can readily 
understand how cruelly unjust organized labor is to so 
fair-minded an employer as you evide:tly are; one 
who has so much consideration for the interests of his 
employes that he pays women, over twenty-one years 
of age, the munificent wage of $3.25 per week, and 
then gives them the longed-for boon of three hours’ 
work additional, either in the factory or to take home 
to their rooms. Judging from your generosity and 
tender-heartedness, we are not surprised that all hands 
employed by you ‘“‘like the work and the place.”’ 

You add ‘that ‘the wages are increased eve ry six 
months.’’ It would not be an unprofitable inquiry to 
learn the wages you originally paid your employes in 
the beginning, or how much you have increased them 
every six months. 

You say the motive of the members of Lockport 
Central Labor Union is to injure your business in the 
interest of a rival. I do not know as to this, nor can 
I bring my mind to believe that it has any foundation 
outside of your own mind, for I am told that, outside 
of your establishment, the binders are practically all 
union workersin Lockport; but, like all unfair employ- 
ers, you endeavor to point out some one who is still 
more unfair, and try to justify your course because of 
this. ‘The rule of conduct of such employers of labor 
reminds me of the couplet: 

Little fleas have littler fleas to bite 'em, 
And so on through life, ad fnilum. 

I am confident that if there were a disposition man- 
ifested on your part to pay fair wages—-fair as is the 
average in the trade—you would find that the organ- 
ized workers of Lockport and elsewhere would give 
you hearty support and commendation, rather than, 
as they must now, necessarily place you on their 
unfair list. 

I hope that you will experience a change of heart 
and change of sentiment, that you will pay living 
wages to your help, grant union conditions to your 
employes, and thereafter live at peace with your neigh- 
bor, organized labor and your conscience. 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEI, GOMPERS, 





President American Federation of Labor . 


ividently, Mr. Laux has no sense of the 
ludicrous, or is so wrapped up in his ‘‘good- 
ness of heart’’ that he really imagines himself 
a philanthropist and model employer. In reply- 
ing to the above letter, he justifies his course, 
breathes undying devotion to his employes’ 
interests, and, among other things equally 
cruel, says: ‘‘The girls simply do folding, 
taking old books to pieces or sewing books— 
doing the easy work. The most girls I know 
around here, who are working in shops, have 
not directly to depend on their earnings.’’ 
Just think of this monstrous confession, and, 
perhaps, insinuation, that most of the girls 
working in shops in Lockport do not directly 
‘depend on their earnings.’’ ‘They may have 
homes, fathers and brothers to contribute to- 
ward their support. But what of those girls 
who have no such anchorage? What of them, 
ye Lauxes—ye Pharisees? They may go down 
the moral ladder into the abyss of dines, or 


be lost in the oasis of demoralization, for aught 
you care. What you want of them is their 
labor force ir life’s blood—the most of it 
at the lowest possible return in the shape of 
wages you can compel tliem to accept. Their 
lives, their welfare—economically, socially or 
morally—is no concern of yours. You crush 
hearts, blight hopes, and contribute to charity 
to ‘‘save’’ the victims of your own greed. 

In another part of his letter, Mr. Laux says: 
‘‘T would say that the Central Labor Union 
would not have known me up to-day if the 
other bookbindery had not not put their union 
men after me.’’ 

Yes, Mr. Laux, and all the Lauxes, large 
and small, the unions are after you, and pro- 
pose to tear the mask of hypocrisy from off 
your faces and expose to the world the hideous- 
ness of the result of your practices ; to compel 
you, and all wf you model employers— you 
charity mongers and traffickers in human flesh 
—to concede better and more humane condi- 
tions of labor to-day, while the whole grand 
army of labor marches on the direct road 
through the wilderness of doubt to the prom- 
ised land of industrial freedom. 











POLITICAL INTIMIDATION. 


From several quarters complaints reach us 
that many corporations and large employers of 
labor are using every species of coercion and 
intimidation toward their employes to vote for 
or to vote against a certain candidate for office 
—the nominee of one or the other political 
party. In some instances, so the reports say, 
workingmen are told that ‘if Mr. ——— is 
elected, this establishment will close indefin- 
itely.’’ In others, the word is given that the 
‘‘prosperity of business demands the election 
of Mr. , and our employes should act 
accordingly. Again, in other cases, work- 
men have been ‘‘requested’’ to form clubs to 
‘‘insure the election of Mr. ———.’’ While, 
in other instances, the direct order has been 
given that the workers will be expected to vote 
for this or that candidate, the only inference 
left to be drawn is that a refusal will be upon 
pain of discharge. 

From among the number of protests made, 
we select the following preamble and resolution 
adopted by the Central Labor Union of Meri- 
den, Conn., as a fair expression of the feeling 
of resentment felt by the organized workers of 
this effort of many of the employing class to 
control, and unduly and unfairly control, the 
votes and political rights of the workers as 
men—as American citizens: 


»” 





WHEREAS, It has come to our knowledge that cor- 
porations, companies and employers in many instances 
are encroaching on the rights of citizens of the United 
States who are wage-earners, by using every species of 
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coercion and intimidation to vote in favor or against 
certain candidates for political office. 

WHEREAS, Such conduct is against the best inter- 
ests of our people and destructive to republican gov- 
ernment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Central Labor Union, of Meri- 
den, Conn., hereby enters its most solemn protest 
against such encroachment on the rights of labor, and 
pledges itself to resent by every means within its 
power such unjust and un-American conduct, and 
stamp it as deserving the resentment and rebuke of 
all organized labor. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above be forwarded to 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for publication. 


Without at all entering into the merits or 
demerits of any candidate of any party, whether 
it be for the great office of the presidency of 
the United States, a village constable or town 
councilor ; whether the election of any man 
would advance the material prosperity of the 
people or otherwise, or whether the rights 
of the people would receive greater recogni- 
tion by the election of either candidate, we 
have no desire to discuss here. But we call 
attention to and emphasize the fact that the 
workers of our country have always been led 
to believe that, at least politically, they are 
equal with all other citizens in the republic— 
that they were free to cast their votes as their 
conscience and convictions and their interests 
directed, without let or hindrance, without 
coercion or intimidation or threat of loss of 
employment—of being victimized economically 
for their political beliefs. 

Whether the workers are either right or 
wrong in desiring the election of any one of 
the candidates does not enter into the question 
at all. The fact is, that they have as much, if 
not more, interest in the prosperity of our 
nation as any other. They have as clear a 
right to exercise their judgment as to what is 
best calculated to promote this prosperity with- 
out interference or threat of condign punish- 
ment. 

That the men who are possessed of great 
wealth are also possessed of all intelligence, or 
that the advice given by them has always been 
the wisest, or the advice to the masses has 
always been unselfish, philanthropic or patri- 
otic, is not borne out by history. In truth, in 
the great crisis of this and all other civilized 
countries, the intelligence, or instincts, if you 
please, of the masses, has always been on the 
side of the right, of progress, of civilization. 
The student of history can easily recall the 
many instances when the representatives of 
vested property interests were timid and reac- 
tionary, and, by every means within their 
power, sought to stem or turn the tide of 
economic, political, social and moral progress; 
yes, even of American independence. 

The attempt to stifle any candid and untram- 
melled expression of political opinion of the 


workingmen of the United States will unques- 
tionably be resented, now or later. If the 
masses become impressed with the conviction 
that their franchise is but a means to register 
the will of their employers and the corporate 
classes, they will easily discern that the sover- 
eignty of American citizenship, upon which 
they have been mentally and patriotically fed 
for more than a century, is of the same species 
as the freedom existing in the domain of the 
Russian Czar. 

Perhaps there may be some who moan at 
the fact that the masses have an equal vote 
with themselves; who regard manhood suffrage 
as an evil, and look hopefully forward to a 
time when a different and more autocratic 
form of government shall be inaugurated; but 
we opine that the effort would not be a suc- 
cess, and the experiment fraught with the 
gravest dangers. 

The masses are always prompted by the 
purest, best and highest motives; they are the 
least corrupt or corrupted. In the long run, 
they are always right, and the right will 
prevail. 

It is most noteworthy in connection with 
this subject that the corporations which have 
been so solicitous of their employes’ welfare as 
to try and coerce them into ‘‘voting right,’’ have 
restrained their effusive patriotism where the 
workers are well organized in their trade 
unions. These unselfish defenders of our 
country’s honor and prosperity are fully aware 
that well organized union workmen would 
rebuke at once, in a most emphatic manner, 
any interference with their rights, political or 
otherwise. 

We urge upon the consideration of the 
corporate and other transgressors against the 
rights of citizenship of the unwisdom and 
unsafeness of their course. The workers in 
the past have exercised their political and 
other rights in the light of their experience, 
and for the best and highest interests of all the 
people, and they will do so again. 

To the workers, we again seek to impress 
upon their minds the fact that if they hope to 
be really politically free, they must become 
economically independent, and that the work- 
ers economic independence is impossible with- 
out organization in their trade unions, 





AT no time in the history of our country has 
a clearer object lesson been presented in favor 
of direct legislation by the initiative and refer- 
endum than during the present political cam- 
paign. ‘There are innumerable advocates of 
the free coinage of silver and, at the same 
time, protectionists, while there are also innum- 
erable advocates of the free coinage of silver 
and free trade. The same holds true of the 
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advocates of the gold standard. There is no 
opportunity for the citizens to declare for either 
the one or the other principle direct, without 
coming in conflict with their own convictions, 
their own conscience. For instance, there can 
be no question that if the income tax proposi- 
tion was referred to the people, that it would 
be adopted by an overwhelming vote. The 
same may be true of other propositions, yet 
since our people are required to vote for can- 
didates representing a platform of principles, 
they are supposed to endorse or reject all the 
principles of the platform for which one or 
the other candidate stands. It is an incon- 
gruous tangle, and one which should lead to 
the adoption of direct legislation at an early 
day, thus giving the people an opportunity to 
vote direct upon each proposition separately. 
We shall then have a true consensus of the 
judgment of the people, insuring the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 


As a result of the movement of the seamen, 
dock laborers and river workers, an interna- 
tional federation has been formed in Europe. 
The dockers have already presented their de- 
mand for an increase of wages and the recog- 
nition of their unions. In all likelihood, a 
representative of the International Federation 
of Ship, Dock and River Workers will arrive 
in the United States within a few weeks, for 
the purpose of aiding in the movement here to 
bring about a closer international alliance and 
affiliation. Mr. Ben Tillett, who went on a 
mission to Antwerp in the interest of the new 
federation, was so maltreated by the authori- 
ties there that it is the intention of the workers 
of Great Britain to bring the matter to the 
attention of the foreign office. 


For months John McGluckie, formerly of 
Homestead, Pa., has visited a number of cities 
in the east, in each city making the rounds of 
the unions and appealing to them for financial 
assistance for the alleged purpose of prosecut- 
ing an investigation into fraudulent work being 
done for the federal government by the Car- 
negie Company. Weare in receipt of com- 
plaints and protests from the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers of America and the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, and sev- 
eral other unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, calling attention to many 
complaints received from local unions whose 
members discovered, after they had made dona- 
tions for the above supposed purpose, that they 
had been duped; that so far as complaints 
against the company in question are concerned, 
the facts are already in the hands of the gov- 


ernment officers and that no good can result 
to our movement from any further effort in 
this matter. It is stated that Mr. McGluckie 
gives no accounting of the money he receives, 
and that it is not put to the purpose for which 
he collects it, and, even if he desired to, it 
could be of no avail. Unions can utilize their 
funds to better advantage in the effort to pro- 
tect and advance the interests of their members. 





From all repvorts throughout the country 
we receive the gratifying news that Labor 
Day, September 7, was celebrated by the work- 
ers in greater numbers than at any previous 
time. When, in last June, we urged our fellow- 
unionists to be up and doing and to make their 
demonstrations this year more impressing than 
ever, the outlook was anything but encourag- 
ing. ‘There is something in doing the right 
thing, in giving the right advice, at the right 
time. The toilers of our country have nobly 
responded, and the real awakening of the forces 
of labor is at hand. A more thorough organ- 
ization is coming, and the onward march of 
labor’s hosts to justice and freedom is now 
plainly discernable. 





SINCE June last, the miners employed at 
Coranodo and Emmett mines of Leadville, 
Col., have been on a strike for an increase of 
their wages. The struggle has been tena- 
ciously fought ever since, but without any 
overt act being committed. On Monday morn- 
ing early, an attack was made upon some of 
the men who had taken the strikers’ places. 
The result was the killing of five men, four 
being of the attacking party. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the miners’ local union held 
a meeting and declared to protect and defend 
life and property, the authorities seemed to 
regard it as their duty to place the officers of 
the union under arrest. If some enemy of 
the miners had planned to ruin their chances 
of victory, they could not have done better 
than to have prepared and made this attack on 
life and property: It is an insult to imagine 
for a moment that the men who were entrusted 
with the effort to secure the demand of the men, 
would countenance, much less encourage or per- 
mit, a conflict of this character, if they knew 
of or even suspected it. The union men under- 
stand that their opportunities for victory lie in 
maintaining their unbroken ranks and that life 
and property must be maintained inviolate. 
When excitement and passion have worn off, 
and clearer judgment prevails, it will be found 
that the officers and members of the mirers 
union were the victims of some enemy’s 
scheme or of rough and over-zealous outside 
sympathizers. 
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British Trade Union Congress. 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the British 
trade unions opened in Music Hall, Edinburgh, Mon- 
day, September 7, with 352 delegates, Edward Cowey 
presiding, and Sam Woods as secretary. After the 
usual words of welcome by the city’s representatives, 
the delegates proceeded to elect officers. John Mal- 
linson, secretary of the Edinburgh Trades Council, a 
shoeworker, was unanimously elected president, and 
Edward Cowey, vice-president. Secretary Woods read 
the report of the parliamentary committee, which 
stated the past year had been almost barren of pro- 
gressive legislation for the workers. Measures which 
had been promised during election, such as employer's 
liability, shortening of hours and old-age pensions, 
had been grossly neglected. The postmaster-general 
and minister of war received special criticism for 
refusing to meet deputations. 

The new president, in his inaugural address, com- 
mented with satisfaction on the change in public opin- 
ion since the congress met in Edinburgh sixteen years 
ago. The socialists, by exposing the misery and deg- 
radation, were doing more good than they knew; but 
he doubted the practicability of their.remedies. The 
social millenium was still a long way off, and he did 
not think there need be any division on methods. By 
all means, let there be a workers’ political party, but 
let it be outside the trade union, since it could not 
unite the workers in the same way. 

The parliamentary committee expressed doubt on 
the advisability of participating in future international 
congresses, and it was finally voted that, in the future, 
they be composed of representatives of bona fide labor 
organizations only, and representation be based in 
same manner as the British trade union congress 
practiced. 

The American delegates were cordially received. 

Delegate J. W. Sullivan addressed the congress at 
length (a full report of which will appear in the next 
issue of the FEDERATIONIST). He conveyed the 
greeting of the trade unionists of America to the ‘‘old 
guard”’ of the labor movement. ‘The trade unions, by 
persistent effort, had enacted nearly all the laws upon 
the statute books favorable to labor, and had increased 
wages in the United States $200,000,000 annually, and 
they were fully aware that only by gradual changes 
could the present immoral social system be overturned. 

Delegate Adolph Strasser gave a lengthy history of 
the early struggle of trade unionism, and said it would 
continue to advance on the lines of higher wages, 
shorter hours and legislation. 

Herr Von Elm, delegate from Germany, was the 
first representative of the German trade unionists to 
attend a British congress, and he trusted the relation- 
ship would be fostered. ‘They had much to learn from 
the trade unionists of Great Britain. As a socialist, 
he held that the man who called himself a socialist 
and opposed trade unions did not know the A B C of 
socialism. ° 

Representatives of the co-operative union then 


spoke on the urgency of drawirg closer the bonds of 
trade unionism and co-operation. 

Many resolutions were adopted, including a legal 
eight-hour day and the taxation of ground values. 

It was moved to rescind the resolution of the Nor- 
wich congress, declaring for the nationalization of 
the means of production and distribution, and to sub- 
stitute ‘‘that legislation ought rather to be promoted 
for the nationalization of land, mines, minerals, royal- 
ties, rents and railways, and the municipalization of 
all water, artificial lighting and tramway under- 
takings.”’ 

The chair ruled that a resolution passed by a pre- 
vious congress could not be rescinded, and, therefore, 
the first part of the motion was out of order; but if 
the second part was adopted, it would practically take 
the place of the Norwich resolution. 

The resolution was then carried by 172 to 47, the 
announcement being received with cheering. 

A proposition to establish a fund for trade union 
parliamentary candidates was defeated. 

President Mallinson and Secretary Woods were 
elected delegates to the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

A new parliamentary committee was elected as fol- 
lows: Wilkie, Chandler, Harford, Cowey, Inskip, 
Thorne, Knight, Maudsley, Davis, Jack, Wilson, 
Holmes. 

The financial report showed a treasury of £2,677. 

The next congress will be held at Birmingham. 

Many other matters of interest to the workers of 
Great Britain were passed upon, after which the con- 
gress adjourned. 





Trade Union Ethics. 


That good wages make good buyers. 

That without a scale of prices mere subsistence wages 
would prevail. 

That a uniform scale creates business stability. 

That long hours make short profits. 

That the non-unionist is an inyader. 

That the unionist is justified in combating him. 

That scarcity of employment makes it a gift. 

That gift receivers become sycophantic. 

That society is unsafe when labor bows. 

That the labor expended is the true value of products. 

That cost should be the limit of price. 

That labor’s war is against privilege, not capital. 

That the safeguard of property is a just return to 
industry. 

That monopoly of opportunity creates tramps. 

That opportunity, not industry, causes disparity. 

That the radical is to society as the safety-valve is 
to the boiler. 

That closing the safety-valve will not suppress the 
steam. 

That the multitude reaps the fruits sown by the 
radical. 

That man’s desires are never satisfied. 

That the satisfied man is a barnacle. 








What the Nationals Are Doing. 
BARBERS, 


The first biennial convention of the Journeymen 
Barbers International Union will be held in Evans- 
ville, Ind., commencing October 6, and promises to 
be the most successful of any yet held. This will be 
our first attempt at holding biennial sessions, and 
from present indications will be our mode of procedure 
for the future. 

Our union is progressing, and the number of char- 
ters we have issued (17) for the past seven months 
shows that a constant and successful agitation has 
been going on. Many cities report a temporary organ- 
ization, and may be expected in the near future. 
Much of our past success is attributed to the organ- 
izers of the Federation, and they are entitled to the 
thanks of the union for their unceasing efforts in our 
behalf. 

We find one source of constant complaint from our 
locals, which is, that union men are very negligent of 
their duty to their fellow-workers in not supporting 
the union shop card of our trade. The shop card, as 
displayed by us, is our /ade/, and, as such, should be 
as carefully looked for as the label of the cigarmakers, 
or other trades having labels to distinguish union- 
made product. Without the united support of the 
organized workers of this country, we can do nothing; 
but, with their united support, there is nothing we 
cannot do in the way of bettering our condition. 
We have no product to throw upon the public market 
to be disposed of by tradesmen in all parts of the 
country. Every barber makes and sells his wares, 
and, therefore, in order to assist us, organized labor 
must go where union shaves are sold, and they can be 
found only in shops displaying a union card. 

The suspension of the so-called Barbers Protective 
Union of Chicago, from the Trades Assembly of that 
city, was an act worthy of commendation. The car- 
dinal principle of that organization, when it was 
formed, was ‘‘that it should have no affiliation with 
any other organization of barbers in this country.’’ 
While we deplore the necessity of suspending a union, 
we nevertheless feel that an organization which 
declares that it will not affiliate with its fellow-crafts- 
men is not entitled to support or recognition; and, as 
they declared their intention of standing aloof from 
other unions of their trade, they should be left severely 
alone by other craftsmen, and thereby demonstrate 
the fundamental principles of organized labor: ‘‘United 
we stand, divided we fall.’’ 

—W. EF. Klapetzky, general secretary-treasurer. 


CIGARMAKERS., 


The Cigarmakers International Union is in excellent 
shape. Have successfully maintained prices wherever 
its ramifications extend during this long depression. 
It has also maintained its membership intact and has 
actually gained about 2,000 members during the same 
period. We have no trade disputes of any note. I 
attribute excellent result largely to our ample reserve 
fund, the payment of benefits and the extensive use 
of our blue label. During 1895, we paid out in bene- 
fits $431,366.51, of which amount $166.377.25 was for 
out-of-work benefit alone. 

—G. W. Perkins, international president. 


MINERAI, MINE WORKERS. 


We held our Labor Day celebration at Norway, 
according to the pre-arranged om Mrs. Eva McDon- 
ald Valesh was the speaker of the day, and the man- 


ner in which she treated the subject showed that she 
had mastered the intricate problem. Mrs. Valesh is a 
powerful speaker, holding her audience well under 
control by that magnetic influence which is the true 
characteristic of a successful orator. Judging from 
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appearances, her speech on that occasion should be 
conducive of much good. 

As regards present conditions of the iron country, I 
have never seen things look so bad as now. All you 
can hear is simply bad news. Mines closing down, 
men thrown out of employment, with no prospect of 
a resumption in the near future. Yet, we are hoping 
for a change soon, watching for the rift in the cloud. 
Our unions are holding together fairly well; we are 
educating along the lines of labels. 

Some chronic office-seekers have wasted their wind 
trying to induce us to go into politics. Our answer 
has been, ‘‘when men realize what they want, they 
can get it.’’ What we want is for men to educate. 
And an educated man, whether education is acquired 
through the medium of modern school instruction or 
by the more rugged methed of self-culture by assidu- 
ous study, is able generally to define his position and 
to apply the remedy. 

—Wm. Mudge, general secretary. 
WIRE DRAWERS. 

Our trade is in a still more deplorable condition than 
at the time of last report. We, at present, have the 
gold bug’s 16 to 1 ratio—sixteen out of work to one 
that has a job, with the prospect that the one who 
has work will, in a short time, pay his dues in a 
‘depreciated currency.’’ But we are taking the matter 
philosophically and have concluded, with others, that 
it is better to have silver money than no money at all. 

— Walter Gillett, secretary. 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS. 


Three new charters granted, and many more in 
sight. One strike during the month of August, and 
that a winner. Fight still on at Plant’s in Lynn, and 
Colburn & Fuller, Milford. Plant boycott effective. 
Union stamp forging ahead. 

—Horace M. Eaton, general secretary. 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 

We are able to report an increasing activity in our 
organizations, many unions showing additions to our 
ranks. Since last report, we have added four new 
unions, viz.: New York, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Cripple 
Creek, Colo., Covington, Ky. We have several very 
important points in process of forming that will add 
over 1,000 members to our ranks, among which are 
San Francisco, Milwaukee and Washington paper 
hangers and New York varnishers. 

Our referendum vote on election of general officers 
and changes in our laws is now in process. 

—J. T. Elliott, general secretary. 
TAILORS, 

Charters granted St. Catherine’s, Ont., Winona, 
Minn., Muncie, Ind., Fargo, N. D., Grand Forks, N. 
D. Prospects getting brighter for the union. Busi- 
ness improving. 

—John B. Lennon, general secretary. 
TOBACCO WORKERS. 

The National Tobacco Workers Union is steadily 
adding numbers of locals to its roster. Organized two 
unions in the state of Ohio this month—one in Cin- 
cinnati, and one in Middletown. In the latter place, 
indications point toward a very large union, there 
being about 1,7co people employed in the three fac- 
tories located there, and expect to have them all in 
line in a month or less. 

Local No. 25 secured an agreement with the Spence 
Bros. Tobacco Co., of Cincinnati, which applied for 
the use of our label. 

Local No, 25 secured an agreement with the Fran- 
cis Shields Tobacco Co., of Albany, N. Y., which has 
applied for the label for its products. This now 
makes a total number of sixteen firms which are using 














our label on their products. Following is the list : 
The Globe Tobacco Co., Detroit, Mich.; Bloch Bros., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; United States Tobacco Co,, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Buchanan & Lyall, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. 
G. Flint, Milwaukee, Wis.; Nall & Williams, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. H. Rothert, Louisville, Ky.; David Tate, 
Louisville, Ky.; Berry Bros., Bedford City, Va.; Well- 
man & Dwire, Quincy, Ill.; R. Whalen, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Brown Tobacco Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Spence 
Bros., Cincinnati, O.; Toledo Tobacco Works, Toledo, 
O.; O. E. Eshelby, Newport, Ky.; Sanhoff Tobacco 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

We are pushing our label with all possible vigor, 
and require the assistance of all our organized friends 
in helping us to create a greater demand for union 
labeled tobaccos. We desire that they demand of 
their dealers that they get it for them if they do not 
keep it in stock. Dealers are always ready to cater to 
any organized demand made upon them. 

The boycott on the trust goods is making itself 
felt; but, like the label, it needs a greater support 
from organized labor. 

Some dealers in Cincinnati, while I was there, 
informed me that many union men were constant 
users of the boycotted stuff, knowing full well that it 
was under ban. We, of course, do not know to what 
organization these oy belong, but it goes to show 
the inconsistency that exists in some so-called union 
men. If organized labor would do its duty, by itself 
as well as by us, this trust would be brought to terms 
in short order. 

Our trade, generally, has been unusually dull this 
summer and fall; but, I am pleased to say, it is now 
beginning to pick up again. 

Union men, remember that the tobacco workers 
have a union label; see that it is on all tobaccos you 
buy. —E. Lewis Evans, secretary-treasurer. 


GRANITE CUTTERS. 


Business seems to be fair, excepting in the south. 
Work easy to find, but lots of it has to be done fora 
gold dollar. Men appreciate organization in New 
England states better than ever. Employers in many 
places, especially in Vermont, treat men very indiffer- 
ently who are known to be in bad standing in our 
union. Men resolved to only associate in trade affairs 
with members of union. Members are not politicians, 
and don’t expect the boom to boom after November. 

—James Duncan, general secretary. 


METAI, POLISHERS, BUFFERS, PLATERS AND BRASS 
. WORKERS. 


We are moving along finely this month, having had 
but few troubles. We have been on strike at the 
Detroit Stove Works for nine weeks and settled with 
that firm September 16, 1896, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, and the boycott on Jewell stoves and ranges 
has been raised. Trade is dull throughout the coun- 
try at present, but is to be expected at this season of 
the year, as the majority of our members work in 
bicycle factories. 

—S. G. Carter, general secretary. 
QUARRYMEN. 


I am pleased to state that the Quarrymens National 
Union is once more building up and future prospects 
are very bright. The officers elected for the ensuing 
term are: President, Wm. O’Donnell, West Dummer- 
ston, Vt.; secretary, P. F. McCarthy, West Dummer- 
ston, Vt.; executive committee, C. H. Blasingame, 
Lithonia, Ga.; John B. Marshall, Redstone, N. H.; 
Thos. O’Neill, St. Cloud, Minn. There is much need 
for immediate organization of quarrymen in all parts 
of the country, as in the seth = oy localities wages 
have been decreased and hours of labor increased. 
Many of our ex-members are waiting for politics to 
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raise their wages, but the safest method of increasing 


- wages and decreasing hours is the pure and simple 


trade union, and we solicit the assistance of the organ- 
izers of the American Federation of Labor in organiz- 
ing branches of our union throughout the United 
States, and will pay for every branch organized. 

—P. F. McCarthy, general secretary. 


ELASTIC GORING WEAVERS. 


The annual meeting of our executive committee 
was held at Chelsea, Mass., September 14, 15 and 16, 
1896. Thomas Williams, of Bridgeport, was elected 
president of the association for the coming year. 
Thomas Pollard, of North Abington, was re-elected 
general secretary. The organization is in first-class 
condition, having a per capita in the treasuries of dif- 
ferent branches averaging nearly $60 per member, 
the net gain for the past year being over $3,500. A 
donation of $75 was made to the te Reed employes 
of the T. G. Plant Company of Lynn, Mass. Routine 
business transacted, constitution amended, etc. Next 
annual meeting will be held in Norwalk, Ct., the sec- 
ond Monday in September, 1897. Trade dull on the 
whole. Union men can help us by purchasing con- 
gress shoes. —VZhomas Pollard, general secretary. 


IRON AND STEEL WORKERS. 


Much success has attended our scale negotiations 
this year. The men were confronted with threats of 
heavy reductions; all these have been successfully 
resisted. A large class of our trade made demand for 
advances. These were followed by positive refusal on 
the part of the employers. After several weeks of 
suspension of work the advances were granted. 

Unionism has made many new friends and given its 
old champions more to be proud of. 

—/j. C. Kilgallon, general secretary-treasurer. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE efforts to unite the two central bodies in Chi- 
cago having failed, a circular has been issued from 
the American Federation of Labor headquarters to the 
individual unions direct asking them whether they 
are prepared to join in the formation of one central 
organization of labor to take the place of those now 
in existence. The meeting is to be held on Monday 
evening, November 9. 


EpitorR CARTER, of the Locomotive Firemen’s 
Magazine, writes: ‘‘Railway employes are as patri- 
otic and honest as other citizens, and above tlie aver- 
age in intelligence. Perhaps a majority of railway 
employes question the advisability of any radical 
departure from existing financial policies; perhaps 
they will vote the same ticket as their employers, but 
when they do so it will not be because ‘a prominent 
railway official’ proposes to use them to ‘counteract 
the influence’ of other workingmen. Enemies of the 
railway brotherhoods have not failed to condemn the 
members of these organizations for what these ene- 
mies are pleased to term a ‘‘lack of sympathy” for 
workers in other callings. This charge is unjust, but 
with all of its injustice it does not carry with it the 
ignominy and humiliation that does the boast of a 
railway official that he has it in his power to dictate 
how his employes shall vote. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen knows no political or religious 
creed. Each and every member demands the right to 
vote as his conscience directs. No member will dele- 
gate to another the right to dictate his method of wor- 
ship or his political faith. No officer of the brother- 
hood has the right to say how a member shall vote, 
and what is denied the officers of the brotherhood is 
denied the officers of a railway corporation.”’ 
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BOSTON. 


BY J. F. O’SULLIVAN. 


THIs is an excellent time for the free and unlimited 
coinage of organization. Sixteen organizations to the 
credit of one organizer ought to be the ratio. 

ON August 24 a stone pointers union was organized, 
with about fifteen wand. we present, and as soon as 
business starts up in this line there will be a good 
chance to thoroughly organize the craft in this vicinity. 

The bindery girls of Boston were reorganized, and 
are being assisted by the men’s union of the craft. 
As the agitation of the label of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council is strong, it is expected that the oppo- 
sition to organization by employers will be greatly 
mollified, and the union strengthened in this way. 

EVERY brewery in Boston and vicinity is now a 
union establishment, all having agreed to the schedule 
as drawn up by a committee of the Central Labor 
Union and a committee from the bosses’ organization. 
The result is very satisfactory to the National Union 
of Brewery Workmen. Asa result of the agreement, 
the Coopers International Union will get a new local 
organization, and a new union of stationary engineers 
is to be organized, and only union mechanics will be 
employed in erecting new breweries and in making 
repairs or alterations on those already in existence. 


THE local union of the paving department (city 
employes), of about five hundred members, was once 
a Knights of Labor assembly, but an independent 
organization was organized early in July. Arrange- 
ments, which had been pending with members of a 
similar local of city employes—Labor Assembly 1675— 
were re-opened, and steps taken to organize under the 
American Federation of Labor. Inasmuch as there 
was at the time about five hundred and fifty employes 
in the sewer department, and as only about one hundred 
and fifty of them were members of the local in ques- 
tion, it was necessary to go slow. We finally secured 
enough names to take out a charter under the Federa- 
tion, and steps are now being taken to organize all the 
men in this Depatenent into the American Federation 
of Labbr, with splendid prospects of success. 


I,ABOR Day passed off well. It was a fine day, and 
the organizations made a first rate showing, all things 
considered, and it was evident to an observer that the 
trade union movement is growing. The Knights of 
Labor division was at the head of the line of the three 
divisions parading. This was in accordance with a 
precedent established six years ago, when the knights 
were stronger than now. It turned out six local 
assemblies, all of them practically trade unions and 
managed upon trade union lines in most cases. Many 
of these men are dissatisfied with the Knights of 
Labor and are desirous of joining the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but, as they are longshoremen, we 
cannot take them in unless they come to us through 
their national organization, a thing they refuse to do 
just now. We mean to keep hammering away at 
them, and with the assistance of Daniel Keefe and 
Henry Barter, we hope to fetch them before next 
Labor Day. The building trades division was larger 
than the Knights of Labor, and came second in line. 
It was followed by the Central Labor Union, with 
more members and more organizations than the other 
two unions, It is not always a fair test of strength, 


however, as many organizations do not think enough 
of Labor Day to celebrate it with their fellow-unionists 
in marching through the streets. The Boston cigar- 
makers are among the number, and there is consider- 
able criticism among the more enthusiastic men because 
the cigarmakers held aloof from us this year. We 
older trade unionists understand the cause, however, 
and are not prone to criticise, even though we deplore 
the action of this excellent trade union. 


As a result of the organization of the brewery work- 
men of this city into one organization, a schedule of 
wages was presented by them to the employers’ 
organization. A counter proposition was made to the 
employes, which srottincliy refused to recognize the 
organization—only so far as practical would they union- 
ize their establishments. The matter was referred to 
the Central Labor Union, and a committee appointed. 
This committee reports a —— victory on the first 
clause of their agreement, ‘“‘that only union men will 
be employed,’’ and a schedule of wages adopted, being 
an advance in some cases of two dollars per week over 
the previous rate paid. It might be said, in passing, 
that when the large wane of the Knights of Labor 
brewery workmen decided to organize into the Feder- 
ation, through their national organization, they had to 
increase their dues from twenty-five to fifty cents per 
month. I am glad to say that every man who was 
thus compelled to pay higher dues now receives his 
money back in an advance of wages, which will, the 
first week, pay at least four months’ increase in dues. 





MONTREAL. 
BY PIERRE. 


Our local exhibition opened on the 11th inst.; and, 
when it is considered that in the reconstructing of the 
main building, recently destroyed by fire, scab car- 
penters, painters and other mechanics, at reduced 
wages, were employed, and that its exhibits were the 
product of scab labor, one wonders why workingmen 
patronize such institutions. And, yet, is it to be won- 
dered at? The unions whose members suffer most 
through the work being done by scab labor, sit by 
and do not even make an effort to remedy an evil 
that to-day accounts for the small membership in the 
labor organizations of our city. 

CONSIDERABLE indignation was expressed by the 
officers and delegates of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council at the contemptible action of the manager 
and would-be editor of a religious scab paper, in refus- 
ing to allow an employe of the company, who was 
elected delegate to represent the Trades Council, to 
attend the annual convention of the Trades Congress 
of Canada, which convened in the city of Quebec on 
the 15th inst. ‘This self-styled manager was a candi- 
date in a by-election for the provincial legislature, as 
he stated, in the interest of the down-trodden, con- 
servative workingman; but, luckily for them, he was 
defeated. The publication of a special scab sheet with 
a labor column, during the election, was symbolical 
of his sincerity for the poor workingman. His refusal 
to allow the delegate-elect a few days vacation, again 
illustrates the true character of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. ‘This is not all; this would-be is also a paid 
officer of an athletic club which uses a considerable 
amount of printing. Now, in order that he might 
curry favor with the scab newspapers, and rather 
than unionize the printing office that he claims con- 
trol of, and which is in every way capable of doing 
all the work necessary, we find that all the work is 
done in rat offices, under his supervision, notwith- 
standing the fact that the use of the typographical 
union label was suggested by members of the club, as 
a guarantee to those who patronized the games, held 
during the season, that the work was done in fair 
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offices, and a proof of the club’s sympathy with the 
working class. Now that this matter is laid before 
the members of organized labor, it is to be hoped 
that those who are patrons of the club and paper will 
not rest content until either the paid officer of the 
club, and the so-called editor of this scab sheet, agrees 
to have the union label on all printing done for the 
club and on every issue of the paper, or his resignation 
insisted upon. This is the only way to deal with such 
people. It is the duty of every man to see that the 
rights of organized labor are respected, and we can do 
it by being consistent. Are you willing to do your 
share? 

THE Labor Day celebration this year, while not as 
large numerically as in former years, was nevertheless 
a grand success. The dull times, combined with that 
unpardonable sin of pride and ignorance of the true 
object of Labor Day, prevented several organizations 
from taking part in the demonstration. The organi- 
zations that took part in the celebration are to be con- 
gratulated for the splendid showing they made. Both 
press and public acknowledge that what the demon- 
stration lacked in quantity was more than made up in 
quality. To local union No. 71 of the Journeymen 
Horseshoers International Union is due the credit for 
making the best display, with allegorical car equipped 
with all necessary a ere (kindly furnished ry 
Mr. Lamothe, master-horseshoer) for the turning of 
horseshoes. The vice-president, financial secretary 
and treasurer, assisted by the members of the union, 
gave a practical illustration of turning horseshoes 
along the route, which was heartily appreciated by 
the Bs numbers who viewed the demcusteation. I 
make’ special mention of the horseshoers’ union on 
account of the fact that they are the youngest organi- 
zation in this city, and, be it said to their credit, the 
most enterprising. 





MILWAUKEE. 
BY F. J. WEBER. 


THE Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice Workers started 
out with a good membership. 

SINCE the Building Trades Council organized, it 
has done a great deal to harmonize the different crafts 
in the building line. 

LABOR DAY was observed in grand style. Eight 
thousand men were in line, and no less than 15,000 
people visited the park during the day. 

THE Chicago Labor Congress sent a committee here 
to investigate the attitude of H. C. Payne toward 
organized labor. When they make their report a 
bomb will explode in the political arena. 

WE are often asked, by those who still believe in 
the vested rights that have been handed down to us 
from the dark ages, what is the aim of organized 
labor? Its aim is to build, not palaces, but men; to 
exalt, not titled stations, but general humanity; to 
dignify, not idle re , but assiduous industry; to ele- 
vate, not the few, but the many; and elevating to the 
highest possible point the human family. 





THE census report of 1890 gives the division of 
wealth in the United States as follows: 


No. of Total Wealth. Wealth 





Families. Per Family. 
ClassI ... 4,974 $12,400,000,000 $3,000,000 
Class II. . . 1,092,218 31,620,000,000 28,000 
Class III . . 12,010,000 17,980,000,000 1,497 
13,106,292 $62,000,000, 000 at $4,732 


The first class includes millionaires; the second, 
ee worth over $5,000; the third, those worth $5,000 
and less. 


LEAVENWORTH (KAS.). 
BY Cc. W. CARROLL. 


ALL boycotts indorsed and published. The city is 
getting a sweeter smell since scab goods could not find 
any market here 

LABOR DAY is ; now, we are all ready for 
active work. The first work will be to push our union 
label league, which was formed on September 1. 

LABOR DAY parade was the largest demonstration 
of the kind ever held here. Our city council, fire 
department and business men helped swell our parade. 
Everybody was happy and enjoyed themselves, con- 
sidering the hard times. May we enjoy many such 
days, was the parting words from the thousands as 
they left the Park. 

‘THE coal miners have been having a bitter fight 
with the penitentiary coal miners, and so far have 
won the day. This burg has three coal mines besides 
the penitentiary, and the latter concern has been 
—o their dumping grounds for years; but we 
have about run them ashore. The city and county 
will not let contracts for convict coal—and these con- 
cerns have been their best customers—so they have to 
look for a new market. Just so they don’t hurt some 
other poor miner. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE tobacco workers of Cincinnati have organized. 

THE locomotive firemen have re-elected their board 
of officers. 

THE Baltimore & Ohio railroad is developing the 
use of electric locomotives. 

THE brewery workers, at their recent convention, 
disbanded their trade assembly of the K. of L. 

THE executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor will meet at headquarters, October 19. 

THE metal polishers met at A. F. of I,, headquarters 
September 23 and received charter from their national 
organization. 

THE United Hatters of North America were granted 
a charter by the American Federation of Labor on 
September 21. 

THE annual congress of the American Secular Union 
and Freethought Federation will meet in Chicago, 
November 13-15. 

THE bicycle workers of Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Kenosha, comprising nearly 700 members, received 
charters recently. 

Tuos. F. Brarty, the last of the imprisoned Home- 
steaders, has been released, writes President Garland 
of the Iron and Steel Workers. 

THE stove mounters and polishers unions are to be 
congratulated upon the successful termination of their 
boycott upon the Detroit Stove Works. 

THE local assembly of edgemakers, Knights of 
Labor, Lynn, Mass., voted unanimously to surrender 
its charter and join the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 

SECRETARY HARRY D. THOMAS, of the Cleveland 
Central Labor Union, reports that the Brown Hoisting 
Company is discharging its scabs and has reduced its 
clerical force, all because of the boycott. 

J. T. D. Frynn, of Helena, Mont., reports that 
“organized labor in this city is dead. Politics have 
entered into the ranks in the past month, and our 
union movement is going down every day.’’ 

THE Book and News Dealer a that the Boston 
Pilot is being returned to its publishers in such num- 
bers that they have withdrawn the return privilege 
from newsdealers—which means that a large number 
of the latter will refuse to handle the Pilot. It evi- 
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dently does not pay to publish a scab paper of that 
kind. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNION No. 6469, Oneonta, N. Y., 
has started a labor and social library, containing 
upward of 200 volumes. 

THE central labor unions of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Austin, Tex., and Lynn, Mass., were chartered by the 
Federation during September. 

THE Baltimore central body is endeavoring to have 
convicts placed n the country roads, and has 
enlisted the co-operation of the League of American 
Wheelmen. 

A. KRAUSE, secretary Trades Assembly, writes: 
‘“Trade is very dull in Fort Worth, but thanks to the 
American Sedeeation of Labor and the Trades Assem- 
bly, we hold the union hours of labor and wages.”’ 


THE Ohio Valley Workman, edited by Organizer 
Thos. V. Salisbury, made its appearance September 
19. It is on strict trade union lines, and should be 
ably supported by the workers. It will prove a valu- 
able aid to the movement. 

HENRY WEISMANN, general secretary of the bakers 
and confectioners, visited several cities in the middle 
states during the past month, and met with good suc- 
cess in establishing the new cracker label. On Septem- 
ber 19 he addressed a bakers’ meeting in Indianapolis. 


THE financial standing of the German-American 
Typographical Union is excellent. The total income 
during the last fiscal year was $27,641.68, and the 
total expense $25,004.50, leaving a surplus in the 
treasury of $2,638.88. The amount on hand July 1, 
1895, was $5,959.20, and the amount on hand July 1, 
1896, was $8,596.08, om-$7.70 per capita. The dues and 
death assessments during the year amounted to $20.80 
a member, not including the local assessments. The 
following benefits were paid during the year: Out of 
work, $7,812; sick, $5,426.65; burial, $2,637.41; strike, 
$639.95; traveling, $339.86. Total, $17,855.85. 


THE printers have won many victories the past 
month, including: Woodard & Tiernan, St. Louis, 
out of the fold since 1887; Sandy Bros., Chicago; Rog- 
ers & Wells, Chicago; Smith & Co., Chicago; Ringler 
Bros., electrotypers, New York; dispute on scale in 
Birmingham, Ala.; Si/ver Knight, Alexandria, Va.; 
R. R. Donnelly, Chicago; dispute with Berkowitz 
& Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Transcript Printing Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Franks & Son, Peoria, Ill.; New York 
Journal mailing rooms; New York 7Zimes mailing 
rooms; Munsey’s Magazine, moved to New London, 
Ct., to avoid the union, but a union is already formed 
in the new location. 





FOREIGN. 


THE latchmakers of Wolverhampton have received 
an increase of ten per cent in wages. 

THE agitation in the London tailoring trade threat- 
ens to lead to a strike of some 20,000 persons. Arbi- 
tration is talked of. 


THE nut and bolt operatives in the Rowley district 
of Staffordshire have given fourteen days’ notice for 
an advance of five per cent in wages. 


THE threatened strike of engineers upon the Clyde, 
because of the employment of a non-unionist, has 
been settled by the discharge of the latter. 


MESSRS. PANKHURST and Sexton, of the English 
Dockers’ Union, arrived at Antwerp recently, and, 
after making two attempts to hold meeting in public 
thoroughfares, a meeting took place in a tavern near 
the docks. Another meeting was held next mornin 
at a house called ‘‘Frankfort.’’ Mr. Sexton attempt 
to speak, but was at once arrested and taken to the 
police station. Dr. Pankhurst at once left for Brus- 
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sels to lodge a protest against Mr. Sexton’s arrest 
with the minister of justice. 

THE Fife miners have made application to the coal 
owners for an advance of twelve and one-half per cent 
in wages. 

THE Liverpool district master engineers have given 
the men’s association three months’ notice of a reduc- 
tion of the working hours from fifty-four to fifty-three 
per week. 

THE molders employed in the iron works and foun- 
dries at Heywood have received notice that their 
wages will be advanced from 34s. to 36s. per week. 
The men had threatened to cease work unless the 
advance was conceded. 

THE Clyde and Belfast ship builders have agreed to 
grant the five per cent advance sought by members of 
the Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders Society. 
The only point that remains for adjustment is the date 
on which the advance shall take effect. 

In the city of London court, before Commissioner 
Kerr and a jury, a master stevedore, named John 
Russell, was awarded £125 and costs, as compensa- 
tion for serious personal injuries received through the 
negligence of the defendants, Rait & Gardiner, engi- 
neers. 

A CONFERENCE has been held at Leeds with a view 
of settling the disputes in the Leeds building trades, 
which caused a strike over four months ago, The 
strike is confined to the bricklayers and laborers, who 
demand 4d. per hour advance. The conference, how-. 
ever, broke up without any decision being arrived at. 


THE dispute between the bricklayers of Dublin and 
their employers has been settled after a four months’ 
struggle. The men have been granted an advance of 
4d. per hour, and the working week has been reduced 
from fifty-seven to fifty-four hours. The term for 
apprenticeship has been increased from six to seven 
years. . 

A MASS meeting of dockers, seamen, firemen and 
others, in connection with the International Federa- 
tion of Dock and Waterside Laborers and others, has 
been held at Cardiff. Ben Tillett referred to the step 
which they proposed to take in bringing into existence 
a vast organization that would be recognized not only 
all over Europe, but also in America and in Australia. 


AT a private conference, in Glasgow recently, of 
Scotch miners’ delegates, it was unanimously agreed 
to urge all Scotch mining districts to ask for an imme- 
diate advance of 6d. per day, and to do all in their 

wer to enforce the demand. Scotch miners were all 
idle on Thursday, and meetings are being held to dis- 
cuss the wages question. It is more than probable that 
the owners will agree to give the advance. 

THE National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 
which represents over 40,000 workpeople, has taken 
an important step with the object of “levelling up”’ 
the conditions of labor in the boot and shoe industry 
in Leeds, Bristol, and other centers of the trade. 
They have forwarded a circular to the whole of the 
boards of arbitration, requesting that they should 
place on their os gonee agendas each of the points 
in a new industrial programme. In the forefront of 
this they place a substantial reduction of the existin 
proportion of juvenile labor. Under the award o 
Lord James, boys are now employed in the proportion 
of one tothree men. This limit, however, has expired, 
and the National Union now desires that the propor- 
tion shall be further reduced to one to five. They 
also pro that overtime shall be paid at the rate of 
time and a quarter, and an addition of twenty-five per 
cent to pieceworkers; that a minimum wage shall be 
conceded to all youths between eighteen and twenty, 


and that a minimum wage should also be fixed for the 
whole of the operatives connected with the trade. 














Labor Day Observance. 


On dale and hill, in nook and dell, 
All earth smiles beaming welcome; 
One day, at least, the morning’s dawn 
Sends forth the air of freedom. 


High o'er the top of shop and mill 
The bugle’s blasts awaken; 

Comes trooping out with heart and will, 
The builders of a nation. 


Brothers, sisters, one family all, 
In common cause plighted, 

To celebrate their Labor Day, 
Happy, gay—united. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

The Labor Day exercises in this city, under the auspices of 
Hartford Central Labor Union, exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations, The exercises opened with a clean and emi- 
nently respectable parade of organizations affiliated—1,500 men, 
floats, etc., which was reviewed by the mayor and city council 
at the city hall and immense throngs all along the line. The 
exercises, athletic games, etc., at the Union Grove picnic were 


a grand financial and social success. 
D. A. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary Central Labor Union. 


SCRANTON, PA, 

It was indeed Labor Day in all that the word implies. The 
sun smiled down in gladsome beam. It appeared as if nature 
herself recognized the worth of labor, and would have filled 
all mankind with a deeper appreciation of its value. Every 
division and union looked well, The neat appearance impressed 
the onlookers, who greeted the marchers with cheers from 
roof tops, stores and balconies. At Lincoln park the usual fes- 
tivities were enjoyed, and able speakers discoursed. 

MYLEs J. K. Levy, 
Secretary Central Labor Union, 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Labor Day was celebrated here in a manner never before 
equalled. The press and public have showered praise upon us 
to an extent that would turn the heads of numbers of a less 
well regulated organization than ours, We had 12,000 men and 
women in line. Nearly all the carriages in the city were pre- 
empted for the use of the ladies. Many prizes were given for 
well-appearing bodies and beautiful floats. The shoe workers 
got first prize for drill and general appearance, the machinery 
wood workers pulling down second; the caulkers union got 
first prize for a float upon which many of its members were 
occupied caulking the deck of a miniature boat, the second 
prize going to the garment workers, who had a very artistic 
float in rose, yellow and white, designed by Sheridan Ford, the 
Longshoreman’s att critic, representing the goddess of justice, 
with the scales itt hand. It was a very significant emblem, 

We have issued a souvenir of labor day. It will net, clear of 
expenses, $2,500, half of which goes in a fund for a labor 
temple to be erected, we hope, next year. 

An innovation was introduced by Chief Marshal Whelan 
that might be followed by other cities in the future. He 
appointed as one of his aids Miss Kate Doody, the efficient 
and charming president of the garment workers union of this 
city. Her appearance created applause along the whole line 
of march. This recognition of organized woman labor, we 
hope, will result in the formation of unions of working girls 
and women in industries that we have been unable to reach in 
the past. 

The iron workers of Wyandotte came here with a band and 
enjoyed the day and parade with us, as did the printers of 
Ann Arbor, 

We have succeeded in reorganizing the retail clerks—about 
150 members strong—getting their charter from their interna- 
tional body. 

This union bids fair, in a short time, to be one of the best in 
Detroit, as all the unions with labels are active and eager, for 
obvious reasons, in perfecting it. L. E. Tossy, Organizer. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 

With the grandest day that nature has granted humanity this 
year, the amalgamated trades unions celebrated Labor Day 
with the largest parade ever given in this city by organized 
labor, there being from 20,000 to 30,000 strong in line. The 
streets were crowded as though it were the triumphal entry of 
a new president or some foreign potentate. While the hun- 
dreds of banners of organizations were gorgeous, yet the stars 
and stripes predominated. We demonstrated to the generous 
public that unionism is not only for law and order, but for love 
of country as well. The entire appearance of the men was not 
only imposing, but inspiring, and evoked thunders of applause 
at numerous points in the business and office district. Count- 
ing the spectators on the streets and in the windows, I should 
judge that over a half million people witnessed the parade, It 
created such an impression that it will be hard to be equalled 
by any future parade. The day was spent as usual, The Build- 
ing Trades Council drew 30,000 people to Sharpshooters Park, 
where they held their picnic, with W. J. Bryan as the star attrac- 
tion; the Trade and Labor Assembly held theirs at Ogden's 
Grove, with no speaking. Music, dancing and games served 
to make the time pass. 

In the passing of Labor Day, 1896, we can see where the 


future of all labor must be—organization. 
Lee M. HART, 


Secretary Trade and Labor Assembly. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

The tenth celebration of Labor Day would not lead one to 
think for the moment that there were nine duplications. The 
spirit, enthusiasm and numbers exhibited the appearance of a 
first-class demonstration, and the socialistic efforts to discredit 
the day certainly received a serious black eye. 

The trade union movement, while carefully avoiding hostility 
with the public acts of others, cannot be induced by threats and 
abuse to abandon its characteristic method of doing things. 
Hence, the parade, deprived of a single socialistic aspect or 
suspicion, has reflected unspeakable credit upon the crafts par- 
ticipating. It is safe to say that there were some 15,000 persons 
in line. The parade took just one hour and forty-five minutes 
to pass a given point. 

The Central Labor Union, although occupying the left of the 
line, never in its history presented a more imposing and impres- 
sive spectacle than upon this occasion. Typographical Union 
No. 13, for the first time in three years, came forth from volun- 
tary solitude and fraternized with its fellow crafts. The allied 
trades and book and job men were given the place of honor, 
and the reception accorded the printers along the route showed 
how gladly they were welcomed back to their rightful place in 
the ranks of labor. 

That unionism, which surrenders the very basis of its exist- 
ence—co-operation—even for concession from bossdom, forfeits 
the esteem and respect of organized labor, was made a special 
feature in the parade. Building Laborers No. 6, in order to 
acquire the eight hours, pledged themselves to their employers 
not to enter into sympathetic strikes or fraternize with the 
building trades. These people had the brazen effrontery to 
force themselves upon the left of the parade, intending to pass 
the reviewing stand, but the moment the last file of united 
labor had passed, Chief Marshal Hurley, of the Knights of 
Labor, ordered his staff and division marshals to retire, and 
permit the renegades to uncover their heads to the blushing 
trees of the Public Garden, 

There is a deep lesson in this emphatic interrogation point 
which closes this public appeal from labor's ranks in 1896. 

Ep, O'DONNELL, 
Secretary Central Labor Union, 


CINCINNATI, O. 

Labor Day was observed here by a paradein the morning and 
the usual exercises at the various resorts in the afternoon. The 
Central Labor Council celebrated at Hillsdale Park. Addresses 
were delivered by President Fred Bazely, Organizer Frank I.. 
Rist and Treasurer John Hasselbeak. A concert and dancing 
completed the exercises. Louis BENJAMIN, 

Secretary Central Labor Council. 
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PORTLAND, ME. 
O, Labor Day was bright and clear, 
A festal day for all the year, 
When hardy, stalwart sons of toil, 
At bench, or forge, or on the soil, 
Go forth with music's cheering glee, 
To fair Sebago's inland sea, 
Where sports and song and converse meet, 
Speed on the hours with flying feet. 
The golden morn to silvern eve 
Gives place before the tryst they leave. 
The bow of toil for them unbent, 
And all declare the day well spent. 

Labor Day dawned bright and clear and although the parade 
nor the attendance at the lake was as large as in former years, 
still it was a successful celebration, and there was nothing to 
mar the serenity of the occasion. The bricklayers marched 
like military men, as did the carpenters and masons’ tenders, 
while the “prints,” under the command of Capt. John F. Sulli 
van, made their usual fine appearance, The Montgomery 
Guards in their palmiest days couldn’t hold a candle to the 
disciples of Gutenberg and Benjamin Franklin. The Federal 
Labor Union also made a fine showing. Thirteen heavily 
loaded cars left for the lake and shortly after noon another 
heavily loaded train followed. Games of all descriptions were 
indulged in, and a day's outing heartily enjoyed. 

JAMES KELLEY, 
Secretary Central Labor Union. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Federation of Labor did not celebrate Labor Day, 
other than through the various locals. The clothing cutters 
and trimmers picnic had an attendance of 10,000, and the fur- 
niture workers 5,000, Addresses were made by R. B. Gelden, 
5. B. Glenm, Chas, F. Gebelin and others. The carpenters had 
an excursion, H. L,. EKICHELBERGER, Sec? elary. 


ERIE, PA. 

Labor Day in Erie was observed more generally than ever 
before. The shops were closed and nearly all of them hoisted 
the stars and stripes out of compliment to the day given labor 
by statute for its special enjoyment. The citizens generally 
gave the event their moral support, and but for the elements it 
would have been the greatest success yet recorded in the history 
of the day in this section of the country. The merchants and 
business men had all decorated their places of business in 
honor of labor's holiday, and the flags and bunting hung with 
a listless air that betokened their shame for the disagreeable 
weather. Despite the fact, however, there was a large and 
creditable turnout of Erie's union men, who presented a fine 
appearance as they marched up the streets to the inspiring 
strains of the music furnished by three bands. There were 
nearly 2,000 men in the line of march. SAMUEL WEISS, 

Secretary Central Labor Union, 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Labor Day in Kansas City was this year fittingly observed by 
a parade and celebration, under the auspices of the Industrial 
Council, the central labor body of this city. The parade, in 
which every union in the city took part, was the largest, grand- 
est and most impressive ever held by labor in this valley. In 
answer to the appeal sent out by the Labor Day committee, 
every business house in the city closed their doors all day, thus 
giving their employes an opportunity to be in the parade 
and participate in the celebration held in Washington Park; 
and that the people availed themselves of the chance, the sequel 
shows, there being the largest crowd present that ever graced 
@ labor gathering in this vicinity. Taken all in all, it marked 
a new era in the history of organized labor here, and will surely 
result in good to the labor movement, by compelling the respect 
and admiration of those who formerly had neither for organ- 
ized labor. 

That organized labor may learn a lesson from our legal holi- 
day, and maintain that conservative position which must com- 
mand the respect of all fair-minded men, and that labor may 
continue to hold its own on each recurring holiday dedicated 
to the brawn and muscle of this great nation, is the earnest 
wish of, P, EK. Durry, Organizer, 


TOLEDO, O. 

Labor Day in Toledo was a marked success. Theré were moré 
unions and more men in line than in any previous year, and 
the merchants and manufacturers took more interest in the 
parade than in former years, as the industrial part of the par- 
ade was very large. 

Forty-nine unions were represented in the parade, in which 
between 6,500 and 7,000 men were in line. 

Following the parade of the unions, the different bicycle 
clubs in the city held a monster parade and afterwards joined 
the labor organizations at the fair grounds, at which place it 
was estimated that there was close upon 20,000 people present. 

It was the lagest demonstration ever held in the city and was 
a complete success. The retail clerks union carried off the 
prize for the best appearing union, but it was very close to 
decide, as some half dozen of the unions had been aiming at 
the prize and had, been preparing for it for some weeks ahead. 

W. COWELL, 
Secretary Central Labor Union. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

The Labor Day celebration in San Francisco was the most 
successful in the history of the city. Metropolitan Temple was 
completely filled with an audience of trade-unionists, their 
families and friends, in the evening. Conspicuous among those 
present were many old friends of the labor movement, who 
have been active in the work of the unions and who are still 
the same in spirit, as attested by their regular attendance on 
all occasions of the kind. The temple presented a welcome 
appearance. The platform was well filled. Several*ladies were 
present, among them being the venerable Susan B. Anthony, 
the Rev. Anna H, Shaw, both of world-wide renown in the 
cause of woman suffrage, Miss Furlong, authoress of the Labor 
Day poem, and Mrs. Morrissey. Vocal and instrumental music 
and addresses were rendered by able talent. 

Ep. ROSENBERG, Secrelary Labor Council. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Labor Day parade was a great success. Started at one o'clock, 
amid the sounds of cannon, fire-works and music, with about 
ten thousand men in line; and, according to reports of other 
Labor Day celebrations, there has never been such a crowd out 
before to witness a parade. F,. A. BUNDSCHU, 

Secretary Trades and Labor Union, 


BROCKTON, MASS. 

There was neither parade nor picnic in Brockton Labor Day. 
Arrangements had been made by the Central Labor Union for 
a grand outing at Highland park, but baseball club monopo- 
lized use of grourflls all day; consequence, ball club boycotted. 
Laborers’ Union and Finishers’ Union kept open house during 
the forenoon; addresses made by a number of labor leaders. 
In the afternoon, the members of organized labor attended 
picnic of boot and shoe workers union of Whitman, held at 
South Weymouth, Gro, H. Lorp, 

Secretary Central Labor Union. 


TAMPA, FLA. 

Our Labor Day celebration, under the auspices of the Feder- 
ated Trades Council, was a grand success. We had a picnic at 
Ballast Point, which is seven miles below the city on the bay, 
with speaking, races, jumping matches and games of all kinds. 
There were fully 2,000 people present, and everything went off 
without any friction, and one thing I can brag about was, that 
there was not an intoxicated person seen on the grounds, nor 
was there a disturbance of any sort, but each one seemed to vie 
with the other in having nothing but a good time, which we 
certainly all did. Joun M. HENDERSON, 

Secretary Federated Trades Council, 


ANDERSON, IND. 

The organizations of Indiana held a state celebration at the 
above place on Labor Day, After an extensive parade, a picnic 
followed, with numerous sports and speech-making. The next 
celebration will be held at Muncie. EDGAR A. PERKINS, 

Secretary Central Labor Union, 
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YONKERS, N. Y. 

I take great pleasure in saying that the parade was the largest 
ever held in this city, about 1,800 men being in line. But that 
is not near what it should have been; yet we have great hopes 
to make it far better. Organization is on the move here; and 
we expect to add greatly to the ranks of organized labor the 
coming year. We have just succeeded in organizing the bakers. 
Previous to the starting of the parade, there was quite a dem- 
onstration at the laying of the corner-stone of Holley Wood 
Inn, or the Workingmen’s Club, a building to be erected by the 
generosity of one of the stockholders in one of the factories. 
Allthe labor organizations and fraternal societies assembled 
at the ceremony. Wo. J. SLOAN, 

Secretary Trade and Labor Assembly. 


ITHACA, N, Y. 

Labor Day opened auspiciously, and the members of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, of Ithaca, could well afford to wear happy 
countenances, for never did our city witness such a large parade 
of organized labor as it did on September 7 last. Fully 1,000 
men were in line, and the day was such as one could wish for. 
The paraders were greeted by crowds of friends all along the 
line of march, and a large number of business houses and pri- 
vate residences were decorated in honor of the occasion. The 
parade was composed entirely of our thirteen local unions, and 
all report a good time, unmarred by anything which might in 
any sense detract from the dignity and honor due to an organ- 
ized American laborer. At the picnic grounds fully 6,000 people 
were present to witness the sports arranged by the committee, 
for which cash prizes were given for all except the 100 yards 
dash, The first prize was a handsome gold medal; second, sil- 
ver medal. 

The energy manifested by our local unions to make Labor 
Day this year a memorable one in the history of our city, has 
been rewarded by success, financially and otherwise. 

We trust that our brothers throughout the country enjoyed 
themselves on Labor Day as we in Ithaca did. 

M, F, NOLAN, 
Secretary Central Labor Union, 


CLEVELAND, O. 

The Labor Day celebration in Cleveland was the largest ever 
held in the history of the city, about eighty unions being in 
line. A special feature was the military marching and drilling 
on the part of many of the organizations, in competition for a 
beautiful silk banner offered by the Central Labor Union, which 
was won by F. J. Mundie Lodge, Rod Mill Workets No. 1. 
Their military movements were superior to anything seen in 
this city this summer, although it was centennial year and the 
militia from all over the state and also the United States troops 
were here “showing off.” M. S. HAYES, 

Grand Marshal Labor Day Parade. 


ZANESVILLE, O. 

We did not celebrate Labor Day in Zanesville, but about 1,700 
people, representing all the trade and labor unions of this city, 
went to Newark, O., to participate in the Labor Day demon- 
stration at that place. A special train was in waiting, and an 
excellent time is reported by all who spent their holiday in 
Licking’s metropolis. The parade was about one and one-half 
miles long. J. W. Pye, 

Secretary Central Labor Union, 





OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Labor Day in 1896 in Oshkosh will go down on the records as 
one on which the most favorable demonstration ever held in 
this city took place. The fair grounds were rented by the man- 
agement, and the result could not have been but pleasing to 
the managers, as well as to the crowds. Hundreds of the most 
respectable people in the city were in attendance. The crowd 
at the grounds was exceedingly large, the attendance being 
estimated at between 3,000 and 4,000 people. The athletic events 
were managed successfully and proved interesting, following 
which good speakers held forth to an enthusiastic audience. 

JouHN VALLWOCK, 
Secretary Trade and Labor Council. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

The first Labor Day parade ever held in this city took place 
Monday, September 7, when 500 men were in line, with two 
bands, After parading in the principal streets, the line went 
to Rogers’ Grove, where the speaking and athletic events were 
held. Edward King, of New York, addressed the vast malti- 
tude, numbering nearly 3,000 people. He made many telling 
points and was loudly applauded, His speech was published 
in full in the Lockport Daily Review, After the speaking, 
dancing and the athletic events took place. Merchants and 
manufacturers were surprised at the strength of unionism in 
this city. H, G. HUTCHESON, 

Secretary Central Labor Union. 





FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Fort Worth Trades Assembly celebrated Labor Day in Gruene- 
wald's Park, with a picnic, concert and good speaking in the 
afternoon and a ball at night. A. Krauspe, Secretary. 





ISHPEMING, MICH. 

The local unions assembled at the union hall, Cleveland ave- 
nue, at 9:30 a. m., where they fell into line, headed by the union 
band, and marched through the principal streets of the city, 
ending the parade at the Division Street Arena, where fully 
2,000 people assembled to hear C. 8S. Baird of West Superior, 
Wis., and Oscar Larson, of Calumet, Mich., who were the speak- 
ers of the day. The addresses of both gentlemen were lis- 
tened to by an enthusiastic audience, and lots of good fruit in 
the cause of unionism will be the result of their efforts. Mr. 
Larson spoke in the afternoon to the Finnish nationality in 
their native language, which was listened to by a large audience. 
In the afternoon sports were held, with prizes to be distributed 
among union men only. This closed the exercises for the day, 
thus ending the first Labor Day ever celebrated in Ishpeming, 
and which passed off successfully. R. ASKEW, 

President Northern Mineral Mine Workers. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Labor Day was a glorious success in this city. There was a 
parade of 3,000 men, many in uniforms, In the afternoon, at 
Agricultural Park, there was speaking by Senator S, M. White, 
Hon. W. T. Williamsand Jud Rush; also, sports, bicycle events, 
ete. At night a grand masque ball was given, which was well 
attended. As many union men are in politics for good city 
government, Labor Day has already produced good results. 
Future prospects bright. E. R. HOLMAN, 

Secretary Council of Labor, 





LAKE FOREST, ILL, 

Labor Day was celebrated here in grand style, for the first 
time, by holding a picnic and dance. Two able and eloquent 
bimetallic orators made addresses in the afternoon, which were 
thoroughly appreciated. The whole affair was a grand success, 
financially and every other way. A. M. GUNN, 

Secretary Federal Labor Union 6641 





CRIPPLE CREEK, COL, 

It was labor’s day, and well did this camp, in which nearly 
every man is a worker, observe it. From the surrounding hills 
came the boys who daily delve to add to the store of the world’s 
wealth. Labor was triumphant and everyone was prepared to 
do it homage. The men to whose brawn and skill we owe the 
wealth which has built a magnificent city in the heart of the 
Rockies, were out in force. To the music of bands they tramped 
for miles upon the streets of the town, while countless more of 
their nlimber stood upon the sides of the thoroughfares aud 
made the welkin ring with their cheers and plaudits. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that Cripple Creek was crowded. A 
very conservative estimate would place the humber of people 
upon our streets at 25,000. They came from every direction, 
Victor sent several train loads, while Gillett, Anaconda and the 
several other towns of the district sent almost their entire pop- 
ulation to help celebrate in a fitting manner, 

H,. M. ANDREW, 
Secretary Trade and Labor Assembly, 
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Removed From Unfair List. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De SoTo BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 21, 1896. 
Zo Affiliated Unions and Organizers: 

Notice is hereby given that the disagreement existing 
between the Quarrymens National Union and G. W. 
Walker, Lithonia, Ga., having been adjusted, the pro- 
duct of said coneern is recommended to all union men, 
and craft papers are requested to revise their unfair 
lists accordingly. 

The same applies to the Detroit Stove Works, which 
has made terms of peace with the Stove Mounters 
International Union. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings. 

SAMUEL, GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De Soro BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 21, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions and Organizers: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after 
due investigation and attempt at settlement, the fol- 
lowing concerns have been declared unfair: 

Adolph Laux, bookbinder, Lockport, N. Y. By 
Lockport Central Labor Union. 

Fuller. Warren Stove Co., Milwaukee, Wis. By Iron 
Molders Union of North America. Cause of trouble, 
discharge of thirty-five men for joining union, 

Swift's Sure Specific, A Atlanta, Ga. By International 
Tyee il Union, Patronizing unfair printers. 

I. J. Heinz Pickling Co., Allegheny, a. By Amer- 
a Flint Glass Workers Union, Violation of gen- 
eral agreement with manufacturers to close down 
during July and August and substituting non-union 


labor. 

Armour Packing Co., Kansas City, Kan, By the 
joint unions of the Kansas Cities. Discrimination 
and violation of agreement. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings 
and labor press to copy. Fraternally, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, 
oe -~— 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA, 

H, J. HEINZ PICKLING CO., ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY co, 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MBG, CO. (Sewer Pipe). 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’'S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWYN, PA. 
GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

KERBS, WERTHEIM & —— CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, C 

VENABLE BROS, AND FRANCIS JONES, QUARRIES, 

LITHONIA, GA 
UINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL 
<XCKLSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
UINCY, ILL. 
OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE co., CHICAGO, ILL.— 
“VICTOR,” “VICTORIA,” “RAMBLER.” 
HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
KITEL & CASSEBOHNN'S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 
ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 


ILL. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

GEO. EHRET'S LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BER. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL Ray COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PII, or, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

MESKER BROS,, ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, ST. 
LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

BUFFALO BARRELS 

EAST INDIA MATTING CO., PIQUA, O. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ‘ROCHESTER, Rm. TF. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DET ROIT, MICH 

DETROIT CIGAR CO:, DETROIT, MICH. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

MOEK'’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—/lug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, wiper Heidsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s Mix- 
ture, Seal of North Carol na, Ivanhoe, Greenback. ¢ Wgar- 
ettes: Duke's Cameo, Sweet Caporal, ‘Cycle, Old Judge. 

KIPP BROS,, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

FISHER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y.; DEUSCHER CO., HAMIL- 
TON, O.; C. SCHREIER, SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Malsters. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 


A. 
GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 
THOS, G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 
F. W. WHEELER & CO.’S SHIPYARD, WEST BAY CITY, 
’ - —_—@- = —— 


Resolutions Adopted by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


American Federation of Labor, reorganization of, 1886. 

American Federation of Labor, its continuity to date from 
TS81, 1889. 

American Federation of Labor, affiliated unions to use name 
on printing, 1887. 

American Federation of Labor, name not to be used on non 
union products, 1891. 

American Federationist, to issue, 1893. 

Affiliation, national and international, central and state 
unions and organizers to urge upon locals, 1889. 

Apprentices, indenture law for, in district of Columbia and 
territories, 1886. 

Apprentice laws, uniform, legislatures to enact, 1882. 

Appropriations during strikes, against indiscriminate, 1886 

Arbitration, compulsory, denounced, 1895. 

Arbitration, international, in favor of, 1887. 

Arbitration laws, legislatures to enact, 1884. 

Assesssments, outstanding, donated, 1893. 

Assistance, unions to render during trouble of any other, 1890 

Australian ballot, endorsed, 1888. 

Bakers label, endorsed, 1886, 

Beneficial system recommended, 1883, 1895. 

Blacklisting, denounced, 186, 

Bonds, consent of lower house to issue, 1894 

Boycott, to exercise care of, 1886. 

Building trade leagues, recommending formation of, 1884, 1893 

Bureau of labor statistics, national, to be established, 1883. 

Capital punishment, condemned, 1895. 
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Central labor unions, all locals should connect with, 1888, 
1891, 1892. 

Central labor unions or federations, one only to be chartered 
in each city, 1892. 

Central labor unions, shall not recognize independent locals, 
1895. 

Child labor under 14 years, to prohibit, 1889. 

Chinese immigration, to prohibit, 1885. 

Cigarmakers label, endorsed, 1882, 1886. 

Citizen labor, to be employed on public buildings, 191. 

Civil service reform, endorsed, 1892. 

Compulsory education law, to enforce, 1887, 1888, 1891, 1894. 

Compulsory education, to further, 1892. 

Conspiracy laws affecting organization, to be repealed, 1888, 
188g, ISQI. 

Constitutional rights, curtailment of, denounced, 1887. 

Contempt cases, to limit and regulate penalty in, 1894. 

Constitutional rights, to guard, 1887. 

Contracts, iron-clad, denounced, 1889. 

Contract labor, foreign, congress to prohibit, 1884. 

Contract labor, convict, New York, to prohibit, 1883. 

Contract labor, convict, to pledge political candidates against, 
1885. ° 

Contract labor, government, against, 1888, 1892, 

Contract labor law, endorsed, 1888. 

Contract labor law, alien, to include seamen, 1892. 

Contract labor law, to be perfected, 1889, 1895. 

Convict labor contract system, to abolish, 1892. 

Convict labor, competition with free labor, legislatures to 
prohibit, 1892. 

Convict labor products, to restrict sale to state, 1888, 

Convict labor products, to be branded, 1893. 

Country workers, to be organized, 1893. 

Courts of equity, extension of powers, denounced, 1894. 

Delegates, must be employed at occupation representing, 1892. 

Direct legislation, endorsed, 1892, 1894, 1895. 

Disputes between unions, executive council empowered to 
settle, 1893. 

Dual organization, condemned, 1887, 1888, 1895. 

Dual organizations, to amalgamate, 1889. 

Education, economic, to be furthered, 1892. 

Education, public, greatest liberality in, endorsed, 1889. 

Employers liability, to enact law for, 1882. 

Employers liability law, Massachusetts, endorsed, 1889. 

Eight-hour day, to establish, 1883, 1886, 1889, 1890, 1894, 1895. 

Eight-hour day, means 48 hours per week, 18go. 

Eight-hour day law on government work, to enforce, 1883, 1888, 

Eight-hour law, state, to enact, 1889. 

EKight-hour law, national, endorsed, 1892. 

Eight-hour day, legal, endorsed, 1894. 

EKight-hour law, national, to include contract work, 1895. 

Extravagant declarations, against, 1887. 

Evening schools, in connection with public, to establish, 1893. 

Factory laws, to enforce, 1891. 

Factory inspection laws, to urge, endorsed, 1892. 

Farmers’ organizations, to ally with, 1893. 

Free silver coinage at 16 to 1 ratio, endorsed, 1893, 1894, 1895. 

Friendly relations with European unions, to encourage, 1887. 

Government employes, competition of, condemned, 1886, 1891, 
1895. 


Government employment to be furnished unemployed, 1893. 


Government printing office, political system of employment . 


in, condemned, 188s. 
Government printing office, public printer to be union, 1888, 
Government superintendents and chiefs to be union, 1892. 
Harmony, general, to be cultivated, 1882. 
Hours of labor, international adjustment of, governmental 
co-operation asked in, 1885. 
Immigration, further restriction unnecessary, 1894. 
Immigration laws, to perfect, 1894. 
Industrial institutes, municipal, to establish, 1895. 
Injunction in Pennsylvania, denounced, 1891. 
Intelligence offices, central unions to establish, 1884. 
Intelligence offices, free, state to establish, 1894. 
Inspectors, factory, to appoint women in part, r89o. 
Inspectors, fire-place, municipalities to appoint, 1893. 


Inventors, to be rewarded, 1892. 
Irish political prisoners, sympathy extended to, 1881. 
Knights of Labor, refused to further recognize, 1894. 
Labels, union, endorsed, 1886, 1887. 
Labels, union, national registration law for, to enact, 1891, 1894. 
Labor bulletin, government, to publish contracts and contract- 
rs, to establish, 1895. 
Labor legislation, to further, 1888, 1889, 
Labor press, to Support, 1882, 1889, 
Labor press, unions to subscribe for, 1882. 
labor Day, to inaugurate, 1884; reindorsed, 1886, 
Land question, careful consideration of recommended, 1882. 
Land monopoly, condemned, 1885. 
Land title, occupancy and use, endorsed, 1894. 
Legislative demands, list of, 1895. 
Loans to unions, donated, 1893. 
Mails on street cars, carrying of, condemned, 1895. 
Minutes of cofivention, to be printed daily, 1892. 
Money, labor products and property a good basis for, 1894 
National and international unions, seven locals to form, 1892. 
National and international unions, locals must affiliate with, 
1593. 
Nine-hour day, to establish where ten exist, 1886. 
Non-union men, inconsistent to work with, especially during 
strike or lockout, 1890. . 
Organization, political resistance to enemies of, endorsed, 1882. 
Organizers, legitimate expenses to be paid, 1889. 
Organizers, commissioning of, endorsed, 1892. 
Padrone system, congress to abolish, 1894. 
Patent laws, to be amended to permit of free production, 1892 
Patents, incandescent lamp, to be declared expired, 1894. 
Patents, telephone, to be declared expired, 184g 
Pinkerton’s preventive patrol, congress to declare illegal, 1885, 
Pinkerton police, to prevent use of, 1889. 
Phillips bill, endorsed, 1894. 
Police interference, undue, legislatures to prevent, 1888. 
Political, unionists to support friendly candidates, 1884. 
Politics, partisan, not the business of trade unions, 1892. 
Political platform, Denver, not adopted, 1895. 
Politics, partisan, shall not. be admitted to conventions, 1895. 
Postal savings banks, congress to establish, 1893, 1895. 
Public domain, extensive grants of, denounced, 1881. 
Railways, Central and Union Pacific, against refunding debt 
of, 1893, 1894. 
Russian extradition treaty, political, denounced, 1887. 
Sectarianism, to be tabooed, 1893, 1894. 
Senators, United States, to elect by popular vote, endorsed, 1893. 
Social reform clubs, to establish, 1894. 
Statistics, labor, to present to congress, 1882, . 
Seamen, Chesapeake Bay, to enforce laws to protect, 188% 
Seamen, “crimping” system, to abolish, 1892. 
Seamen, lake, congress to enact laws to protect, 1882. 
Seamen, obnoxious laws on, to repeal, 1891, 1894, 1895 
Suffrage, curtailment of, condemned, 1895. 
Sunday closing, efforts of American Sabbath Union for, ap 
proved, 1888. 
Sunday closing of barber shops, endorsed, 1890, 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895. 
Statistics, bureaus of, to report on trade unions, endorsed, 1889. 
State federations, shall not recognize independent locals, 1895. 
Strikes, sympathetic, central or state bodies cannot expel or 
suspend local unions refusing to engage in, 1895. 
Sweating shop products, congress to prohibit transportation 
of, 1892. 
Sweating system, state legislatures to prohibit, 1894. 
Telegraph, government ownership of, endorsed, 1891, 1894. 
Telegraph, postal, congress to establish, 1883. 
Union labor, to be employed on public buildings, 1891. 
Unfair concerns and products, labor papers to publish list 


of, 1894. . 
Waiters, restrictions on personal appearance of, denounced, 
1892. 


Womens labor organizations, equal representation of, en- 
dorsed, 1882, 

Women suffrage, endorsed, 1890. 

Women, employment of in saloons, condemned, 1893. 
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Organizers’ Reports. 


J. H. McGrath, Zanesville, O.—Stores will not handle boy- 
cotted goods; all labels well established. 

Ben Schoenborn, Winona, Minn.—-One strike; overloading 
teams and cut in wages. Settled satisfactorily. 

C.W. Carroll, Leavenworth, Kan.—Union label league formed. 
All labels well known, both by unionists and business men. 

F. J. Weber, Milwaukee, Wis.—Organized tin, sheet iron and 
cornice workers. The state federation is publishing a pamphlet 
of all boycotts. 

Cc. E. Woodard, Galveston, Tex.—Organized laundry workers; 
have advanced the cigarmakers label; grand turnout Labor 
Day; local union No. 526 of carpenters visited Houston and 
took all prizes. 

J. C. McBroom, Toledo, O.—Organized boilermakers, carpet 
layers and drapers. Strike at Sneel Cycle Fitting Co. was lost 
for want of funds. Cigarmakers are making a great effort to 
drive out scab cigars. 

M. H. Whitaker, Janesville, Wis.—Labels of cigarmakers, 
tailors, shoeworkers, tobacco workers and barbers’ shop-card 
established. Will have committee appointed, on bicycles at 
next meeting of council. 

George Derrick, Muncie, Ind.—Two unions organized since 
last report—street railway employes and tailors. Endeavoring 
to popularize the labels of the garment workers and shoe work- 
ers, Other labels well established, 

. T. Cosgrove, Muscatine, Ia.—Initiated 141 new members in 
federal union in t three months. Will likely have three or 
four new unions in the spring. At present, men will stay in 
the federal union until business improves. 

B. F. Fields, Hannibal, PYLE an gg oe union has boy- 
cotted trust tobacco and St. Louis scab beer. Union label 
appears on both papers. Only four unions in this city—typo- 
graphical, molders, cigarmakers and clerks. 

A. Todtenhausen, Knoxville, Tenn.—Cigarmakers and tailors 
locked out on cut in wages; making vigorous fight; expect to 
win. We boycott everything on unfair list with some good 
results, Labels of cigarmakers, printers and tailors established. 
The tailors will win without a doubt in due time. 

Frank L,. Ris@ Cincinnati, O.—Organized two unions—tobacco 
workers and special-order tailors. Factories refused to use 
shoeworkers’ label; is now being introduced from outside. 
Have under way unions of barbers, boilermakers, harness 
makers, street railway men, brassworkers and safe makers. 

Harry Lee, Bismarck, N. D.--All notices received are thor- 
oughly distributed and general publicity given. Carpenters 
agitating. State printing office qupe—sae industry here. Pop- 
ulation, 2,300. A eanaee gees is to be established in the spring at 
an expense of $700,000. Will see that unions are then organized. 

Thos, Van Lear, Kenosha, Wis.--Organized bicycle workers. 
All boycotts published. Have driven the Crescent wheel out of 
town. Labels of tobacco workers, cigarmakers, shoeworkers, 
garment workers and hatters established. One store keeps 
union mattresses and the rest have promised to place their 
orders with union stores only. 

C. H. Putnam, Meadville, Pa.—We are qrpelsing a central 
body. Will push all union products and labels. Organizer 
Woods, of the cigarmakers, visited us and done much good. 
The printers are all union, except one small office; cigarmakers 
and tailors solid; boilermakers growing; machinists are weak, 
forty only out of a possible 240. 

Alex, Rosenthgl, Utica, N. Y.—City fairly well organized. 
One lockout. Machines put in to take the places of cigarmak- 
ers, The machines are unsuccessful so far. One manufacturer 
is about to unionize because of boycott. Our label league is 
taking care of all labels, and was instrumental in returning a 
case of scab hats. Retail clerks work short hours. 

Geo, F, Hitz, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.--Have twelve unions here. 
Glassblowers are out for restoration of wages; unsettled. Typo- 
graphical and cigarmakers' labels are well established; mold- 
ers’ placed on some stoves, Clerks union growing. Good pros- 
pects for organizing pant and overall factory. Are trying to 
get building trades to join central body; gradually succeeding. 

P, E. Duffy, Kansas City, Mo.—Organized federal labor union 
of miners, farmers and tile makers. Garment workers have 
unionized two shops and obtained increased prices in both. 
Boycott on Nicol, the tailor, endorsed by Industrial Council. 
Am about to begin a crusade for shoeworkers’ and garment 
workers’ labels. Organized labor was never so prosperous as 
at present; respected by even its enemies. 

EK. H. mvingee, Terre Haute, Ind.—Organized laborers; two 
others started. Not much done on boycotts last month; will 
take up same this month. Cigarmakers’, printers’, coopers’ 
and brewers’ labels established. Printing of democratic com- 
mittee has to bear label; same on republican, but not carried 
out to the letter. Democratic candidates refused to buy flour 
to send striking miners from mill that does not use label of 
coopers on barrels, 

Joseph Brickell, Pawtucket, R. I.—Organized cornice makers. 
Boss tailors insisted that men should give up union; refused, 
and union building up. Had a splendid Labor Day parade of 
good sound trade unionists. The socialist labor party tried to 
run the Labor Day arrangements, but their past actions have 
put them in the “union wreckers’”’ gang, and we are “onto 

em.” Pure trades unionism is firmly advancing. while the kind 
called “new” is growing beautifully less, and looked upon with 
contempt by everyone, except its “leaders” and the few dupes 
that follow them here. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE officers of the National Alliance of Theatrical 
Employes report that the organization has increased 
by more than one thousand members within the past 
six months. 

AT the convention of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, which was held in 
Cleveland, O., September 21-28, dues and initiation 
fees were raised. 

THE convention of the Wood Workers International’ 
Union of North America will be held in Detroit, Octo- 
ber 4. Many propositions have been submitted for 
consideration, especially a uniform system of dues and 
initiation fees and a better system of benefits, as well 
as higher protective trade features. 


THE family of J. H. Roberts, an employe of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 

any, recently recovered $5,000 damages. Roberts was 

illed by being struck by a low bridge while in the 
night time adjusting brakes on the top of a freight 
car. The United States circuit court of the district of 
New York affirmed the judgment upon appeal. This 
is one of the first cases in which a federal court has 
finally adjudged a case of this kind in the interest of 
an injured employe. 

DuRING the past month, President Gompers has 
done considerable traveling, delivering addresses in 
the interest of the movement. He was in Chicago on 
the 2nd, conferring with the representative men in 
the labor movement there relative to the trouble and 
division in the organized ranks, returning to head- 
quarters the following day. On the 5th, he delivered 
an address to the working people and citizens gener- 
ally of Cambridge, O., returning to Indianapolis again; 
and on the morning of the 7th (Labor Day), delivered 
a lecture before the students of the Normal Univer- 
sity on “The Practical Work of Trade Unions.’ In 
the afternoon, he delivered the State Labor Day 
address at Anderson, returning the following morning 
to office work. On the 16th, he addressed the dele- 
gates to the convention of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, at Galveston, Tex., on the subject of 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, and 
in the evening delivered a public address in Central 
Park of that city, again returning to the work of the 
office on the 20th inst. 


SECRETARY Foster, of the Journeymen Cooks 
Union No. 18, Denver, Col., in writing to the office of 
the American Federation, deplores the awful condi- 
tion of the members of his trade. He says: ‘The 
cooks occupy a peculiar and hard lot in the labor 
world, and are placed in a very low social scale because 
of intemperance and ignorance. The causes are that 
the hours and hard work are over-powering. ‘The 
week among cooks consists of seven days, and at least 
twelve or twelve and one-half hours each day for 365 
days in the year—holidays, national, state or religious, 
included—a large number working fourteen, fifteen, 
and even sixteen, hours a day. Can you wonder at 
intemperance under such circumstances? When a 
man stands over a red-hot range many hours, with all 
the smells and worries and difficulties to be met and 
overcome, is it any wonder that he will rush to the 
cup that cheers? Ignorance, yes; and what is the 
cause? Where does the time come from for mind 
culture? When exhausted nature claims its own, 
reading or recreation is out of the question.’’ He says 
further: ‘‘An effort is to be made to secure the pas- 
sage of a law making six days a week, not necessarily 
for Sunday, but any day. This will be justice to the 
workers, and no injustice to the employers. We pro- 

to organize, for we know that when a man once 
connects himself with unionism, it places him on a 
higher plane, makes him more self-respecting, an:| 
renders him a better man in every way.’’ 












KOMAGOME, HONGO, TOKIO, JAPAN, July 5, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A.: 

DEAR StR—Your favors of February 18 and March 7 have 
been duly received. The accompanying circulars and maga- 
zines, together with the renewed commission of the organizer- 
ship, also came to hand, for which please accept my utmost 
thanks. 

I enclose herewith an article for the FepERATIONIST. Itisa 
rather long one, but points out one of the serious phases in the 
existing conditions, which, I believe, will be an interesting sub- 
ject to you. 

I cannot refrain from saying a word about the FEDERATION- 
Ist. Since your reinstallation to the editorship it has shown a 
great improvement, especially in its editorial columns. It is full 
of conservative, yet sagacious, suggestions. It presents ideas 
that are practicable and feasible. Your article against cheap 
unions is, particularly, worthy of commendation, Really, the 
American workers are to be congratulated in having a leader 
of such high ability. 

I forwarded to you a month ago a copy of a magazine in 
English published by Japanese. I hope it has reached yot 
safely. 

I am still busily engaged in seeking a remunerative position. 
Accustomed, as I was, to the higher wages of the States, it is 
really a hard undertaking to find a work that will satisfy me. 
It often occurs to me that to return to the States again would 
be better to my personal interest, but each time the thought of 
my life’s object conquers the selfish motive. I hope the time 
will soon come when I will finally settle down and devote my 
whole energy to the work of amelioration of the workers. 

As you notice from the heading of this letter, I moved my 
abode. I shall be very much obliged if you will kindly send 
the magazines to the new address. 

Yours respectfully, 
FUSATARO TAKANO, 


KOMAGOME, HONGO, TOKIO, JAPAN, July 22, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. : 

DEAR Sir—I took a flying trip to Osaka the other day and 
went through two of the cotton mills of the city. It was really 
shocking to behold little girls of nine or ten years of age each 
attending to two mules for twelve long hours a day. I have 
utterly failed to note the pleasant and healthy features, so com- 
mon among Japanese children, in their countenances. Every- 
one of the children, and almost every woman in the mills, have 
such serious faces that one cannot help to utter words of pity. 
That the present arrangements of those mills of the city are 
dealing havoc and ruin upon the workers cannot be disputed. 
At the same time, we can hardly hope to see any resistance 
being made by the workers themselves. Agitation and educa- 
tion must precede, which necessarily require years of work. 
In the meantime, the workers have nothing to do but to throw 
themselves upon the tender mercies of the mill owners, unless 
the government should intervene in their behalf. That is the 
only source of relief the workers can hope for. Fortunately, 
for the workers, the government has already responded to 
their cries, though in a small way. 

Ever since the committee of the board of health of the city 
published its report concerning the age, sanitary condition 
and working hours of the workers, which I referred to in 
my last article, the question of general sanitary conditions in 
the factories has become a question of serious consideration 
among the medical men of this country. At the same time, it 
has resulted in the appointment of a commission by the gov- 
ernment to investigate the actual conditions. The commission 
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is now on its way to Osaka, and we may expect its report 
within two months. 

It is supposed that the commission will recommend the enact- 
ment of a national factory law, with a view of shortening the 
working hours and improving the sanitary conditions of fac- 
tories. This recommendation will, I believe, be heeded by the 
government, and we shall soon see a law to that effect on our 
statutes. This will be a great gain to the workers and a source 
of rejoicing to the friends of labor. 

As the condition of the cotton spinners is destined to become 
a public question within a few months, I would like to equip 
myself with as much information as possible concerning the 
American spinners. I shall be very much obliged to you if you 
will kindly secure me a copy of the Massachusetts Labor Law, 
together with a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Cotton Mule Spinners Assocjation of Fall River. I would also 
like to know the history of the spinners’ struggle for shorter 
working hours and their present conditions, If you can give 
me any information upon this subject you will confer a great 
favor. 

Permit me to ask one more favor. As I have lost the May 
number of the FEDERATIONIST during my trip, will you please 
send me another copy of the same with next number. 

With best wishes to you and to your organization, 

Iam, respectfully yours, 
FUSATARO TAKANO, 
— * 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN., September 14, 1896 
To Organizers, Presidents of Trade Unions and Delegates to 
Labor Councils: 

BROTHERS—Are you aware of the fact that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has a publication? If not, I want to tell you 
we have, and its name is the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST—one 
of the brightest and newsiest magazines published in the United 
States, devoted strictly to unionism, Every union man should 
feel proud of it. 

Now, what we want is to build up the subscription list, and 
we need your aid in this. It will only take a little of your time 
to mention thisin your meeting. This publication is supported 
by subscriptions and very little advertising. The advertise- 
ments would not pay for one month's publication. Now, let us 
put our shoulder to the plow, and never stop till we put this 
magazine on good footing and in every union man’s hand, 
This publication belongs to us, and if we do not go to work 
why we will fail; and the word “fail,” we do not know what 
that means, 

The price of this magazine is only fifty cents a year, and 
every reader that is interested in unionism will get ten times 
his money's worth. Send along your subscription, and be 
sure and send the price with it. You can get your friends to 
subscribe for it; you will not be ashamed to show it to them. 

Let us go to work and surprise our worthy president and edi 
tor, Brother Samuel Gompers, by sending him subscribers from 
every part of the United States, and show him that we appreci 
ate his work in giving us such a publication. Its columns are 
open to every trade unionist in the United States that has an 





idea on unionism, and will always be welcome 
Fraternally, Cc. W. CARROLI 





American Federationist 

The general condition of the main association, in regard to 
the employes, is not very encouraging. At all ports on the 
Atlantic, the great lakes, the gulf coast and the Pacific coast 
everything is ata standstill. It would appear that there was 
no more coal, iron ore, lumber, grain, etc., to carry, and that 
these industries had closed up for the time being, and the 
employes had taken sides on the national issue, in preference 
to anything else, There is certainly no prospect of anything 
in this line reviving until the issue is settled. | 

But I find that our brothers across the water are contemplat- 
ing a great movement, led by such men as J. H. Wilson, M. P., 
I,. M. Johnson, Ben Tillettand Tom Mann, well known by their 
conspicuous part in the dockers’ great strike of 1888. The recent 
victories at Stockholm, Sweden, and Antwerp, Belgium, were 
directly due to their co-operation, These first fruits prove the 

. 
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practicability of extending their work throughout western and 
northern Europe. 

That the seamen of the United States will take their part is, 
of course, taken for granted. But, before this can be accom- 
plished, we must accomplish the federation of the maritime 
workers of our own country. ‘This is no easy task. When this 
is done, and all federate, it will be plain sailing. Pending this, 
we will do our part in whatever practical work may be neces- 
sary. But, to accomplish the work as laid out by our brothers 
in Europe, I may say that, from lack of funds, we are power- 
less to do justice to such an undertaking beyond mere moral 
support. The idea outlined by Mr. Tillett and his associates 
is one which, if carried into practice, would require a very large 
sum of money in order to insure a successful issue, and it is 
then doubtful, in my opinion, under existing social conditions. 
The strike of the American Railway Union in 1894 pales into 
insignificance, and we know how much of a success that was. 
When you think of it—that the members of the Americn 
Railway Union were Americans, speaking the same tongue, 
and being imbued with the same idea concerning their craft, 
and that, in spite of all this, they were defeated—it will be 
plainly seen, as mentioned in the first part of this letter, that 
it will require all our time and talent to obtain a policy which 
will increase the opportunity for labor to employ itself, and, if 
we will study the causes of the present ills, maybe we will, 'ere 
long, find a remedy. Fraternally, 

THOS, J. ELDERKIN, 
a ; 


In the August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we 
published a matter reflecting upon the conduct of Mr. W. L. 
Sackett, of the Morris (Ill.) //eva/d, toward organized labor of 
that city. The matter placed Mr. Sackett in an unenviable 
light, and called forth the letter from the gentleman which we 
print below. In publishing the letter we do not, by any means, 
endorse his attacks upon the unnamed men in the local move- 
ment of Morris, from whom we shall, no doubt, hear later. A 
sense of justice, however, requires that we should give an 
accused man an opportunity to speak in his own defense, even 
if he indulges in language more forcible than elegant. The 
letter is as follows: 

Morris, ILL., September 1, 1896, 
Editor American Federationist: 

I am to-day in receipt of a marked copy of your publication, 
oresumably sent out by you at the request of interested parties 
rere, in which the statement is made that I am vindictively 
following the movement of organized labor in Morris with the 
avowed purpose of crushing it out of existence. 

I do not believe you would wilfully make this misstatement; 
therefore, some one must have given you the misinformation 
which leads to the statement for a sinister purpose and to 
attain personal ends, This is the more apparent because of 
the fact that the Morris Hera/d has not had a word, directly or 
indirectly, relative to the Federation in Morris, or organized 
labor, except to gratuitiously open its columns to the committee 
having in charge the celebration of Labor Day this year, to pub- 
lish the program and arrangements for the occasion, in the past 
eight months. Therefore, it is from a debased motive that 
information reaches you at this late day of the character your 
statement indicates. 

I wish to further say that at no time have I made an attack 
upon organized labor, when those effecting such organization 
were workingmen of good repute in the community and organ- 
ized for their own good. On the contrary, the public utter- 
ances editorially made by me have been in favor of organiza- 
tion of the working classes. I have been a workingman myself 
being a practical printer by trade. I have been a member of 
trade unions and know full well their advantages when prop- 
erly exercised, and, as such, endorse them. 

In the present instance, the term, ‘‘organized labor,” is but a 
cloak to hide the sinister motives of a tew individuals too lazy 
to work for themselves; who seek to fatten themselves at the 
expense of others; who seek to intrench themselves in political 
office and to tear down and force out of work reputable, honest 
and trustworthy workingmen. Men who make a business of 
money-changing and col ecting usurious interest, or those who 
turn the intricacies of law to dishonest ends, are not laborin 
men, nor do they aid organized labor. Neither does a dead- 
beat, who cannot get trusted for a paw by any merchant in 
the city, become an aid to reputable workingmen when he 
seeks to force that man into a boycott of merchants, that he 
may bleed the merchant for more credit. A trade union 
organized for political purposes is not a good thing. It is only 
upon this one point that the Hera/d has had anything to say, 
and then only when the conduct of the deadbeats and peniten- 
tiary birds, who sought to hide their identity behind the cloak 
of “organized labor,’’ so conducted themselves as to warrant 
criticism. It was not a criticism of labor, but of individuals 


who paraded in the guise of labor to further their personal and 
political ends, 

A year ago every business man in the community, including 
myself, worked and contributed money to the success of the 
first celebration of Labor Day here. We soon found we were 
not dealing with laboring men or gentlemen. The claim was 
made to me by the president of the Federation that there was 
not money enough to hire a band by $20. The band asked at 
the rate of $2.50 day per man, and every man except two was a 
reputable workingman, laboring by the day for his life. I vol- 
unteered to raise the money for them, and did so. When I 
presented it, the money was refused. The claim was then 
made they had money enough, but the leader of the band was 
an A. P. A., and they would not march unless he was fired from 
the band. It is unnecessary for me to call attention to the 
class of narrow-minded individuals who would thus give expres- 
sion to public insult after a common union to make a success- 
ful day, and give the workingman the fullest measure of enjoy- 
ment. The same people found it easy to pay half a dozen 
musicians of their own clique at the rate of $12 per day, simply 
because the intention of the organization, in the hands of the 
men who control it here, is to help the few—not the many. 

I called attention to these facts at the time, because of the 
insulting methods employed, and because a boycott had been 
threatened a few days before upon a number of merchants if 
they handled a certain line of goods; the man doing it being 
an officer of the local Federation, and a notorious deadbeat. I 
simply stated then that the sooner the local Federation was 
put in the hands of reputable representatives of the working- 
men, the better forthem. As it stood, it wasa stench to decent 
people of the community; and this I can prove to your satisfac- 
tion to-day by a majority of men who toil for their bread in 
this community. 

So far as your suggestion of organized effort at boycott 
against me, that will only condemn the whole institution the 
more in the eyes of every honest man in this community, who 
understands the matter, whether he be workman or merchant. 
The institution has had a boycott in force a year, and we still 
do business. 

While the publication of this letter will not make any differ- 
ence with matters here, perhaps it may in other localities, and 
I trust, both for the interests you represent, and as a matter of 
common honesty and decency, you will give this matter a place 
in your next issue. Very respectfully, 

W. L. SACKETT, 
Editor of the Morris Herald. 


NEw YORK, September, 1896. 





To Organized Labor : 

BROTHERS—The organized garment workers of the country 
earnestly appeal for your co-operation in their struggle against 
the well-known abuses existing in their industry. There are 
none so worthy of support as those who try to help them- 
selves 

Your influence as purchasers, if properly directed, can greatly 
assist in our efforts to establish humane conditions of labor. 
In order that all friends and co workers can give such assist- 
ance, the union label has been devised as a means by which all 
garments made under fair, sanitary and proper conditions can 
be made known. In the manufacture of overalls and cheap 
working pants in particular, great progress has been made 
with the union label. The largest and best known manufac- 
turers have adopted it, thus enabling every union man and 
sympathizer to give preference to union made goods. If a 
dealer claims that union labeled goods cannot be obtained, 
please inform us. 

The following manufactures of overalls and cheap pants have 
the union label attached to each garment made: Sweet, Orr & 
Co., yo N. Y., Chicago, I1l.; Hamilton, Carhart & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; C. B. Cones & Son Manufacturing Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind,; The Grove Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Mich.; 
H. S. Peters, Dover, N. J.; Pierson & Son, 204 East Forty-third 
Street, New York. 

Although the leading trade and labor organizations of the 
United States and Canada have endorsed this label, practical 
work ~~ each union and member is necessary. Every cloth- 
ing dealer in your locality, either by committees, through let- 
tersor personal work, ought to be given to understand that the 
patronage of your members can only be secured by keeping a 
stock of union made goods, By so aiding the garment workers 
you will enable them to reciprocate in times of need. Hoping 
to be informed of your action, I remain, 

Yours in the cause, HENRY WHITE, 
General Secretary U.G, W. of A. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., September 3, 1896. 
American Federationist: 

With to-day’s mail you will receive the cut of our newly-issued 
cracker label. By inserting it in the FEDERATIONIST. you will 
bestow a great favor upon the bakers unions and assist them in 
unionizing some large biscuit and cracker factories. 

Thanking you in advance for your co-operation, I am, 

Truly yours, HENRY WEISMANN, 
Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners Intern’l Union. 











the month of August, 1896. 
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Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., September 1, 1896. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
(The months are abbreviated thus: 


RECEIPTS. 
August. 

SI rao) ar ta wg ge Be ee a a $3,873 04 
Granite cutters national, tax, m, a, m,j,j.... . 50 00 
International typographical, tax, july ; Ss aia Na. 79 75 
Lathers 6340, tax, m,j,j,a,s,O ..... 42 
Papermakers 6753, sup .........+.. 4 50 
Laborers 6694, tax,m,j..... 75 
Structural iron workers 5723, tax, “july - 92 
Coremakers 5394, tax, m,j,j ........ 5! 
Screwmakers prot. 6670, sup. . . oi ek Oe 25 
Covemetvere seta, tam, 3.38... ...06200- 2 40 

3. Gregory McLean, badges. ....... — 2 00 
Musicians 6516, tax, m,j,j . . : 57 
omg 5 4 workers 6698, tax, m, i, ot ee I g2 
Bro. of holders on 6762, tax, aug. . 4 02; sup., ‘$2. 50 . 3 52 
CR. 6 6 see 6 OS eke he} oe +8 50 
Bro. painters and decorators, tax, july . . 12 50 
Federal labor 6697, tax, j, j, 42¢; Fr DERATIONISTS, ‘60c I 02 
Caulkers 5600, tax toaug.1.........46-. ° 2 60 
Zenith federal labor 6764,sup ........... 10 00 
Hucksters 6765,sup.......... 5 50 
Sardine packers 6766, sup . ; 5 00 
SL CED 0 0066.0 * 2 0 8-0 6 8 1 50 

REE SSS ee ee 7 50 
Francis Wilt, MeBhierrysiow, Pa., FE EDERATION- 

OR Po a ee ea 7 
Musicians prot. 5819, tax, m, eevee 476 
German teamsters 2710, tax, P ri m, j, j 42 

5. Musical mutual prot. 6692, tax, 4 era 1 05 
Federal labor 6415, tax, m,j,j,a........ 1 60 
ee SE ere ee eee 10 00 
Federal labor 4091, tax, f, m, a, m,j,j . . 3 00 
Sewer workers 6769,sup ........ 5 00 
Women shirt ironers 6770, sup paate 10 00 
Teamsters 6771, sup . ra ee a 5 50 
Musicians 6734, tax, july Tereret 36 

6, Chainmakers 6587, tax, july, 50c; FEDERATION- 

OE RAS er oe 80 
Canmakers 6539, tax, m,j,j ..... 1 35 
Chainmakers 6686, tax, SO re 1 00 
Federal labor 6695, tax,aug. . . . . 40 
Gold beaters 6611, tax,a,m,j........ te 3 00 
Musicians prot. and ben. asso. 6370, tax, a, m, F) — 6 00 
Bro. of holders on 6773, sup ....... 10 00 
Bicycle workers 6774, SUP... ...-+-+++e. 5 00 
Can solderers 6706, tax, j,j...--- +++ ++e I 26 
Federal labor 6736, tax,j,@.......-.-+-ceee-8 I 00 

7. Amal. woodworkers, tax, if  *S rere 26 25 
Filers prot. 6483, tax, j,a,8.......... 5 85 
Paper carriers prot. and ben. $783, tax, j,j. I 00 
Hod carriers 5026, tax,a,m,j,j......... 1 82 
Stone pointers protective 67 75 ou oe a 5 00 
Horsenail workers prot, and ben. Meese, GUD ccc 5 00 
Sawmill workers 6711, tax, july, $1.83; sup., soc . . 2 33 

D.C EL ES cs ge a a en 8 ee, da 76 
Coremakers 6651, tax, aug., 16c; FEDERATIONISTS, 

Re Pel ik rei Sew i ee eae a ww 52 
Bee Goes, CON, OOO 60 pi wane es 4 do 
Kilnmen, dippers and saggermakers 6528, tax, m, j 4 00 
Bro. of holders on and heaters 6776, sup. .... . 10 00 
Hod carriers asso. 6777,8up......-+.++++e-6 7 50 
T. F. O’Brien, Eastport, Me., FEDERATIONISTS . . 7 
Cloud City stationary engineers, pumpmen, fire- 

men and mine mechanics 6745, tax, july, an 21; 

SUP., $2.50. 6. eee eee eee ees 371 
Furriers union of U. S. and Canada, tax, a, m, i. 3 75 
Butchers 6778, sup . ia re aa 10 00 
Can solderers 6683, tax,j,a........ I 25 
Ec + 6 6 pe ke 6 a ee O I 00 
Garment workers No. 127, sup ..... 4 25 

9. Prog. stationary engineers 6690, tax, m, j, j,a, 8, oO. 2 40 
Federal labor 6630, tax, july 2 10 
Federal labor 6402, tax, m, j, $4; FEDERATIONISTS, 

aces fat initia tea oae ie Da Takk ae vies ae gig pa ko 5 50 

10. Solcnanist Birmingham, Ala,, tax,n,d,j,f,m,a 12 50 
Bicycle workers A... See ae ee ee 5 00 
Central labor, Wiikesbarre, Pa., tax, a, m, j,j,a. 5 42 
eae enced goose and ben asso, 6561, tax, m, a, m 1 75 
Coachmen and stablemen 6327, tax, m, a, m, j, ia 2 40 
Laundry workers 6698, sup. ........-.- a 2 08 
Bro, of pa ay a 6772, ‘mp eS oer a o° 10 00 
oe ea Ea eee ee 5 00 

11. Bro. of helpers of iron and steel ship builders on, 

RR re are ee I 00 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6308, tax, a, m, jy, ‘ja I 25 
Leadville prot. and ben. 6780,sup ......... 10 00 
Musicians 5579, tax, a, m, j eee we ee oe Cae II 70 

12. Screwmakers 6256, tax, j,a er ee ree 212 
Federal labor 6749, tax, july, 39¢; sup., 50c. .... 89 


12. 


19. 


© 


is) 


22. 


nN 


24. 


27. 


28. 


. Coremakers 6581, tax, aug 


National slate quasyinee, i eee 


Coremakers 6570, tax, april. .......20e0+8+% 
Teamsters 6781, sup 
Can solderers 6706, sup... . — 
Gam, Gee, BN. 2 cc wees meses ee 
Milwaukee fed. trades council, tax, m,a,m.. . 
Federal labor 6752, sup 
Musical prot. 6462, sup . . 
Federal labor 6688, tax, m, i, 72¢; ‘sup., ee ee 
Structural iron workers 5123, Pe 20c; FEDERA- 
TIONISTS, $1.50 . ‘ : 
Federal labor 6667, tax, july sh Se ke 
Picture frame workers 6782, sup . , i so 
3. Be COMET, BREED . wc ccc eens 
Mine workers No. 5, sup 
Federal labor 6752, sup : 
eres. he PRR EEE Eee 
Ironworkers 6709, SUP. wee eer sre sess sece 
Laborers prot. 6713, tax, j, j, a, 8, 88c; sup., =. 
Roll workers 6457, tax, july ese 
Masons and plasterers prot. ay, tax, july . eee 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., wane 
Hod carriers 5926, tax to sept. . 
Federal labor 6779, sup .. . vent 
Packing house employes 6783, sup o* 
pene = labor, Hartford, Conn., sup 
Laundry workers 5254, sup - 
Federal labor 6738, tax, j a, Cy eee 
Hod carriers 6237, tax, m, 
Bro, helpers of iron aal'a steel ship ‘builders ‘6621, 
tax, aug. . 
Pavers prot. 67 759, tax, aug., 20c; sup., sal 
Musical 6347, tax, is i. +e OG ao 
Hod carriers YOu ss 
Stone sawyers and rubbers 6784, sup . 
Bro, stationary engineers 6526, tax, july. ..... 
Federal labor 7785, sup 
Bicycle workers 6634, badges... .. 2... 2.56. 
Musicians mutual ben. asso. S57 tax, j,a,s. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., a 
Steamshipmens prot. and ben. asso., sup 
Bro. of holders on 6776, sup 
Firemens prot. 6723, sup 
Musicians 6761, sup 
LAO OE Es 6 5 60 0 0 0 a 8s 


. Sweet, Orr & Co., ‘adv. sh ok me Be O10 ot 


Tunnel miners asso. we paae Gece toe 
Federal labor 6666, sup 
Stationery and hoisting engineers 6649, sup. 
Butcher workmen 6598, tax, m,j,j......... 
Mine workers 8, badges. ......... 
Hod carriers 6593, me «> 
Laboring mens prot. 5287, tax, 4 i, $3.1 10; FEDERA- 
TIONISTS, 50C : 
Potters national, tax, f, ‘m, Sk RRO ge 
Motor and car repairers 6466, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s 
Federal labor 6480, tax, m, j, j, a 
Picture frame workers 6782, sup . . 
Stonemasons 6652, tax,aug..... 
Federal labor 6303, sup os 
Federal labor 6668, tax, aug 
Chainmakers 6587, sup 
Sheep butchers 6716, sup 
Federal labor 6731, tax, j, j, 20c; sup,, $1. . 
Federal labor 6779, sup .......++.-. 
Prot. and ben. 6780, sup 
Bro. bicycle mechanics 6786, sup 
Ore haulers 6787, sup . 
Lime burners and trimmers 6261, tax, m,j,j . 


Bro. of holders on 6738, sup 

Bro. of holders on 6773,sup......... 

Boot and shoe workers, tax, july. ......... 

Ceutral labor, Dist. of Columbia, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0 
no. R. Brown, Port Huron, Mich., FEDERATIONISTS 
Teamsters 6771, tax, a, 8,0 

Musical prot. 6462, tax,aug. ......+++eee-8 

Bro. of holders on 6789, sup 

Boilermakers and iron ship builders, tax, j,a. . 

FEDERATION- 


Freight handlers 6527, sup., 41¢c; 

BUTG, GO. wc eco eereeeoeeereoseeeeaeess 
Drivers prot. and ben. 6229, tax, j, a, 8, $1.35; sup., 50c 
Coremakers 6018, tax tofeb.1 ......2e005-% 
Lathe operators 6625, tax,j,a.... 2... ee eee 
Drill press and milling iting hands 6505, tax, m, 

O Mies 6 6 68 Oe ae Eee ee eS Oe 
United b srewery workmen, tax,j,a ........ 
Structural iron workers 5723, tax, re 
GO Greer Gs, GO OU sn ct act ws isee 
Musicians, Newark, N. J., charter we ee Bele a s 
Can solderers prot, 6706; GMD... ecvvces 
Engineers prog. asso. 6614, tax, ‘aug ia ee oe 8 
Musicians prot. 6408, tax,j,a@.......+++.-. 
Horse nail workers prot. 6313, sup . err 


Horse nail workers 6 9170, tax, a, m, j, ja 


International seamen, j,a,8,0..........4-. 
Federal labor 6757, sup .... . oe 6% wae ete 
Stone pointers O775,OUP. - oe ee eee sevens 
Northern mineral mine workers, tax, june .. . 

Composition roofers 6791,sup ...... eecee 
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180 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 


LL PCT Tee eee ee 
Central labor, Dow? agiac, Mich., tax,a,s,O ... 
a1. Can soldere ~ se cpt, $1.70; sup., $10.50 . 
Subscriptions . ; coeeseovers 
FEDERATIONISTS . 
Pamphlets .. . 
Distributing circulars raising ‘boycott on Ottenbe rE 
Bros. cigars. . eee 
Central federation of labor, Columbus, Ga a 
Pederal labor 6696, tax, m,j,j ....-.cccees 7 50 


Tn a ee a : Ale ier a . «$5,052 61 


EXPENSES. 
August. 
1. By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis. . . . 
Electric light, Indianapolis L, ight and Power Co. 
3. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis. . 
4. Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis ; 
6. Printing FEDERATIONIST for August, paengete 
Printing Co. . o. 
roo record books, Sentinel P rinting Co., Indpls e* 
7. Printing 5,000 letter heads, $12.50; 2,000 two-cent 
envelopes, $47; 5,000 second letter sheets, $8; 1 ,000 
supply orders, $2.50, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indpls 
10. —— ssage, American Express Co., Indianapolis ; 
Delegates to British Trades U nion Congress—A, 
Strasser and J. W. Sullivan arr ee a 
Seals, Geo. Mayer, Indianapolis . . , 
Subse ription to Chicago Dispatch, six months . 
. Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis 
a 500 lists of organizers, $6; 10,000 due cards, 
$34; electrotype of monthly report blanks, $1.15; 
7,000 monthly report blanks, $12.85; 2,000 certifi- 
cates of me mbership, $5.50; 9,000 circulars on A. 
F. of L., $9.50; 2,000 manuals, $34, M. E. Paddock, 
Indiana polis . ose 8 , 


. 
20, Organizing expenses, L. E. Tossy, Detroit, Mich . $ 
1,000 one-cent envelopes, postoffice, Indianapolis 
Office supplies— sponge, nails, mucilage, receipt 
book, pins, carpet cleaning, six copies Indianap- 
olis Journal, typewriter ribbon. . ‘ 
Expressage, American Express Co., Indian: apolis : 
Expressage, Adams Express Co., Indianapolis 
Telegrams, Western Union Tele ee Co., India- 
napolis , 
Six months subse ription to Indiang 1polis - Jour nal . 
Printing 5, * lists of organizations, $68; electros of 
manual, 55; 1.000 monthly report ‘planks, $2, 
M. E. Paddonk, Indianapolis. . . Se. 
500 two-cent stamps, postoffice, Indianapolis. 
Five weeks’ salary Laura Hitt, stenographer 
Five weeks’ salary, Corinne Horwitz, assistant sten- 
ographer ees 
Five weeks’ salary, Dwight Smith, office boy 
One month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, preside nt . 
One month’s salary, Aug. McCraith, secretary . 
One month’s salary, Jno. Gaddie, janitor. , 
Expressage, American Express Co. Indiz anapolis . 
Traveling, organizing ond lecturing expenses for 
August, Samuel Gompers, president... . . 95 29 
Stamps received and used. . . 6 
Charter fee returned to musicians of Ne wark, N. j. 5 00 


. $1,613 70 


RECAPITULATION. 


Cash on hand August1 . ‘ce PS ll 
Receipts for August . ooo OS 
See ? ee ‘ ; . « $5,052 61 


Expenses 1,613 70 


Balance ... : a oe ere. #8|| 





JUST OUT! 
The Eight-Hour 


Campaign Button 


NEAT—HANDSOME—SUGGESTIVE. 


Fe 


Every Advocate of Less Hours Should 
Wear One. 


FF 
10 CENTS EACH. 
To Agents, Six Cents in Lots of Twenty-five. 


GOOD SELLERS. 


Give Your Order to Your Seeretary, or Address, 


The American Federation of Labor, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 





BROTHERHOOD OF 


PAINTERS and DECORATORS 
OF AMERICA. 


. ++» ORGANIZED MARCH 15, 1887... 


Affiliated with the A. F. of L. Since Organized. 


& 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
1314 N. FULTON AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ad 


JAMES H. SULLIVAN, Grand President. 
J. T. ELLIOTT, Grand Secretary. 











